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the varied soil and situation required for his rarities. Here 
he built his fine stone house with his own hands, splitting 
the rock into elegant proportions by his own ingenious con- 
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oa ee orrer-eebeeeeeseiniarans - = trivance, and adorning pillar and window with carvings 
Quarter Page, each insertion............sceces+see 8 00 wrought by his own skill. Quaker though he was, he hung 
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While over the doorway leading to the treasures of his 
BARTRAM THE BOTANIST. 


green-house was written — 





BY JESSIE E. RINGWALT. Slave to no sect, who takes no private road, 
But looks through Nature, up to Nature’s God. 





More than one hundred years ago, a Russian traveler The magnificent collections of the Academy of Natural 
came as a pilgrim to the garden at Kingsessing, then es- | Science now exist as the monument of researches pursued 
teemed one of the wonders of the world for its vast collec- | since the early days of the colony. English Quakers, who 
tion of the products of the American continent. The Russ | accompanied William Penn, had been farmers at home, 
greeted old John Bartram with messages of compliment | and chose, with delight, new abodes in the lovely country 
from the scientists of Europe, and craved his friendship on | surrounding Philadelphia. Scattered through the land 
the plea of the warm sympathy which must in the future | were the descendants of the earlier Swedes, who examined, 
bind the youthful nations of Russia and America in a fond | with attention, the floral products of the soil; and friendly 
brotherhood of action and of interest that would revolution- | intercourse soon arose round the pleasant water courses as 
ize the world. The enslaved British provinces of North | the neighbors stopped to wonder and discuss the nature of 
America then seemed to have but scant connections with | flower or shrub. James Logan, the friend of Penn, carried 
the land of the Muscovite; yet the prophecy has been curi- | his interest into the profundities of science, and published 
ously fulfilled, and, by a happy chance, Bartram’s garden | his examinations into the inner structure of the Indian corn 
is to-day preserved with all the sanctity of a sacred relic, | in a Latin essay at Leyden. In that learned city was then 
by an American, who has reaped wealth in opening the | studying the young Swede Linne, thereafter widely known 
heart of the domain of the Czars to the vivifying touch of | as the great Linnewus. Intercourse by letter soon rose be- 





the American railway. tween Logan and the Swede, and the new theory found 
In the ancient days, when young Bartram held council | ready acceptance in the New World. 
with old James Logan upon the new theories with which The cultivation’ of heauty and science, so happily blended 





the Swedish lad, Carl Linne, was startling the learned men | in botany, was especially welcome to the restricted life of 
of Europe, the garden was far out of town, but now it | the Quakers; and the study was accepted with an enthu- 
nestles among the beautiful fringes of Philadelphia; and it | siasm, which has been so zealously maintained by succeed- 
is but a zealous veneration for the relics of the past that has ing generations, that many a quiet country Quaker lassie 
preserved it to the present, and will permit us, in our Cen- | to-day distinguishes the tiniest blossom by a name as long 


tennial year, to sit beneath the same pear tree and eat of | as her arm, being wise in moss and profound on weeds. 

the same fruit which Washington pronounced so delicious. Among these Quakers were some from Derbyshire, who, 
The banks of the Schuylkill, with their lovely undula- | settling as neighbors, named their new home Darby, and 

tions of hillside and hollow furnished the botanist with probably by a similar process hardened the pleasanter old 
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Norman name of Bertram into the harsher English Bartram. | 
Of this family of Bartram was a quiet, steady lad, John, | 
who, inheriting a farm from a bachelor uncle, married early 
and settled solidly into agriculture. 

The eighteenth century had not filled its first quarter, 
and John Bartram was but «a few months older than the 
century, when, as he ploughed in the field, he uprooted 
a daisy; but the wee, modest, crimson-tipped flower did 
not meet him in an evil hour. More than half a cen- 
tury afterwards, an Airshire farmer, from the same inci- 
dent, drew a fatal lesson of despair; but the Quaker youth 
believed according to his creed, that a direct inspiration 
from on High had opened his heart to the love of God 
through His works. Sleeping and waking, the bright face 





of the little blossom mocked him with his ignorance, until, 
after a few days of constant meditation, Bartram hired a man 
to hold his plough, while he rode into town for the necessary 
guidance, The bookseller furnished him a work upon 
botany and a Latin grammar, and he returned home to take | 
lessons in the language from the country school teacher. 

These studies were the simple preparations which enabled 
him to examine the plants of the neighborhood, and lay the 
foundation of that knowledge which won for him, years 
afterwards, the high honor of being pronounced, by Lin- 
neeus, the greatest natural botanist in the world. 

The small tract of land at Kingsessing soon attracted his 
attention as particularly fitted for his special culture. He 
was but twenty-eight years old when he completed the pur- 
chase, and built his own house a couple of years later. 

His indefatigable industry and remarkable accuracy of 
investigation won him the friendship of James Logan; and 
when Linnus published his first tables, he found no more | 
attentive students than Logan and Bartram, of Pennsylva- 
nia, the elder of whom was sixty years of age, and the 
younger thirty-five. 

Joseph Brienthal, a merchant of Philadelphia, with most 
kindly interest, offered to carry Bartram’s specimens and 
letters to the celebrated English merchant, Collinson, then 
widely known for his interest in science. Logan added 
letters of warm commendation, with a commission for the 
purchase of books needed by the struggling botanist, and 
with this first venture Bartram’s European reputation 
began. 

The correspondence with Collinson seems to have been 
regularly established in 1735, and thenceforth, for thirty 
years, the friendship continued, strengthened by a zealous 
interchange of letters and services; the luckier business 
man, after the manner of his kind, petting and patronizing, 
advising and admiring the genius, who, in return, humored 
the fancies of his friend while sturdily defending his own 
opinions and maintaining his own independence. 

The merchant urges bis dear John not to waste time and 
deplete his pocket by straying about after rare plants, and 
in the next line begs for sundry seeds and roots, to which 
dear John pithily answers that they grow hundreds of miles 








away, through swamps and over mountains, where there are 
no roads and plenty of Indians. 

Collinson did, however, more than advise. He not only 
attracted the attention of Linnzus and others to Bartram’s 
remarkable powers of examination and exactitude of de- 
scription, but he thriftily engaged purchasers for plants and 
seeds among the flower fanciers of England. Dillenius, the 
Professor of Botany at Oxford, was anxious for specimens, 
and thankfully paid for them in learned books and priceless 
treasures of Dutch paper. Lord Petre was greedy for trees 
to add to his magnificent plantations; Sir Hans Sloane was 
omnivorous in his appetite for animals and petrifactions, 
with an especial weakness for wasps; while various lords, 
ladies, and gardencrs were ready purchasers of flowers and 
pine trees. 

With a small farm, a fancy for rarities, a rather un-Quaker- 
like fondness for travel and adventure, not to mention a 
wife and seven small children, John Bartram, at the age of 
forty-two, found himself in danger of dying a poor man, 
though still ready to resent the penny wise advice of his 
merchant friend. Sundry subscriptions were offered by 
persons abroad, who were interested in his researches, and 
by this help the botanist continued to make journeys every 
Autumn to adjoining provinces, gaining many friends and 
much assistance, which, as the years rolled onward, added 
greatly to the treasures of his garden, by opening an inter- 
change of plants and seeds with different parts of America 
as well as foreign countries. 

Bartram fortunately found an opportunity to accompany 
Conrade Weiser, in 1743, in his mission to the Indians. 
His journal of this journey was published in London 
several years afterwards, with a most unnecessarily apolo- 
getic preface, as introducing an ingenious man without 
literal education. The narrative was written in a clear, 
plain style, the facts being related with remarkable dis- 
tinctness, and the descriptions with point and accuracy. 
As beirg the hasty work of a tourist, who had no expecta- 
tion of publication, and no opportunity of revision, it most 
assuredly did not deserve the rather patronizing introduc- 
tion vouchsafed by Collinson; but the preface is otherwise 
noteworthy, as showing a shrewd business view of the ne- 
cessities of the times. It is explained that an extension of 
territory in America will be of great benefit to the home 
government, as adding to the market for exports by pre- 
venting the colonists from becoming manufacturers. As a 
security against this evil, legislation had already applied 
that weakest of all resources, prohibitory laws, to enforce 
consumption in the colonies—an end better reached by open- 
ing a new area to agriculture, and thus preventing its 
reaching that perfection which naturally precedes manufac- 
tures, wherever a country finds a market fcr its produce 
sufficient to provide itself with the latter. 

With his increasing fame, Bartram’s foreign correspond- 
ence extended widely, and he enjoyed a lively interchange 
of specimens and curiosities with many distinguished sci- 
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entists of Europe. The dangers and disasters of the transit 


were, however, constant subjects of anxiety and distress. 
The vessels were uncertain both in departure and arrival, 
the captains hastening or postponing their movements 
according to circumstances. Many weeks were often con- 
sumed by the passage, while rats, mould, and damp worked 
woe on the specimens. Careless captains forgot parcels, 
and lazy agents neglected them, while worms and insects 
devoured them, and made nests of the letters. Rich men, 
who ordered largely, occasionally postponed their payments, 
forgot the postage and freight, and sometimes neglected the 
matter entirely, to the sad loss of the busy botanist. Worse 
still, and absolutely irreparable, was the destruction by war 
when the Spanish or French captured the vessel, and, in 
addition to injury, the savans felt, with bitterness, that the 
precious curiosities had fallen into ignorant hands. 

It is agreeable, amid these perplexities, to find Ben 
Franklin's hand ready to help. In his sensible and kindly 
fashion, he bade learned men, both at home and abroad, to 
send their letters to Bartram, under cover to him, and so 
secure the delivery, while saving Bartram from the burden 
of postage. When in England and France, Franklin 
dropped a word at the right place about his admirable 
friend, who knew all about American plants, and could fur- 
nish seeds and specimens for—a due consideration. At a 
later day he, with great pleasure, forwarded a gold medal 
as a testimony to the American from a learned society of 
Edinburgh, and urged Bartram to cease from his travels to 
digest, compile, and publish that much-needed volume— 
the Natural History of America. When communication 
was stopped with England, Franklin immediately, with 
kindly consideration, advised the perplexed botanist to 
send all letters and parcels to him in France, where he 
would probably receive them, and do his utmost to forward 
them to their destination. 

Dr. Franklin, true to his practical bias, seems to have 
written, again and again, urging the botanist to authorship, 
and advising a practical work for service to public under- 
takings and private practice. In his utilitarian fashion, he 
says that there may be some who read Italian travels for 
the old monuments, but that he himself would rather find a 
receipt for Parmesan cheese than any old inscription, and, 
conforming bis deeds to his preaching, sends with his let- 
ters, seed of foreign oats, barley, turnip, and cabbage, with 
an excellent pease for soup. 

In friendly answer to one of these kind letters, Bartram 
writes, in 1769, that he rejoices that his dear Benjamin has 
opportunities for diverting himself with the generous con- 
versation of our worthy friends in Europe, and adding daily 
new acquisitions to his former extensive stock of knowledge 
by their free communications of their experimental im- 
provements, while his poor, yet honest friend Bartram is 
daily in mourning for the calamities of our provinces, see- 
ing the vast sums that are spent, and nothing done either 
for king or country. 
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Although always adhering to plainness of speech and 
apparel, Bartram seems to have been a very unsatisfactory 
kind of a Quaker. He was excommunicated by the Darby 
meeting in 1758, for his heterodoxy, and although he always 
avoided quarrels, he seems to have defied public opinion in 
the creed which he cut upon his house, and which was ob- 
noxious to many of his neighbors. He also united with 
Logan and the fighting Quakers as to the necessity and pro- 
priety of defensive war, and horrified his friend Collinson 
by declaring that the Indians would be exterminated like 
obnoxious reptiles by the advance of civilization. All 
efforts for the improvement of the race he believed to be 
futile; that it was only throwing away men, blood, and 
treasure to make peace with them, and that the only plan 
was to bang them right stoutly. Upon the question of 
negro slavery he was equally decided, writing freely and 
talking earnestly in behalf of emancipation, and paying his 
own black servants liberal wages. Keenly alive to the in- 
terests of his country, he earnestly sympathized with the 
growing dissatisfaction of the provinces, and annoyed his 
friend Collinson by his boundless admiration for Pitt. 

Bartram’s extended fame won him, in 1765, the appoint- 
ment of botanist from George III., for which he was not 
nearly as grateful and submissive as his English friend ex- 
pected. He roundly declared that the salary was but paltry, 
indeed, not enough to cover his traveling expenses, and he 
could not be brought to understand the honor granted in 
the permission to send valuable gifts to the royal gardens, 
the reception of which was never acknowledged nor even the 
carriage paid. 

The Indians and the French had hitherto prevented his 
travels extending beyond Georgia, and he now, at the ripe 
age of sixty-five, accepted the royal honors principally be- 
cause they would gain him all facilities for prosecuting his 
discoveries through Florida—a tour to which he was spe- 
cially tempted by the assurance of the skillful assistance 
and kind attentions of his son. 

William had, from childhood, occasionally accompanied 
his father upon his explorations, and had earned rich stores 
of experience upon swamps, snakes, and savages. He had 
inherited his father’s talent for observation, and been 
trained into great skill in research; in addition to this, he 
was a ready draughtsman, with a fine, natural taste for art. 
These rare gifts had caused great perplexity to his father in 
the choice of a profession. Friend Collinson had, with 
great propriety, urged that the young genius should be 
tamed into a merchant, and warned him zealously to take a 
stand behind a counter, and a wife at the earliest opportu- 
nity, as the surest means of fixing himself in a career. 
William wanted neither a wife nor a shop, and after acquit- 
ting himself ably in the tour through Florida with his 
father, remained behind upon a farm, hoping that the gay 
birds and flowers, the lively snakes and Indians, would give 
a flavor to the life which would make it endurable. The 
poor artist had not found a happy avocation, yet the dread 
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of becoming a burden upon his father, and shame at avow- 
ing his own inefficiency, constrained bim to struggle with 
his untoward fate and most wearisome surroundings. 

Among the many letters belonging to the correspondence 
of Bartram, which have been preserved, there is a tender 
appeal from Henry Laurens in behalf of the unlucky youth. 
He had visited him in Florida, seen his despair and desti- 
tution, and, apprehending his special unfitness for the task 
he had incautiously assumed, pronounced him totally void 
of all the qualities suited to his situation, except an inimi- 
table degree of patience. The letter exhibits exquisite 
taste and delicacy, as well as the warmth and feeling that 
pleads to the father in behalf of the unfortunate lad. 

William was freed from his burden, and as he still ob- 
jected to both matrimony and merchandise, Collinson ad- 
vised that he should by all means be made a printer, as it 
was a pretty, ingenious employ. Ever kind Ben Franklin 
had proposed this escape from the dilemma, but the elder 
Bartram had observed other matters besides buds and blos- 
soms, and shrewdly put it to rare Ben whether he had not 
himself been the only printer that had ever made a good 
livelihood by it in Philadelphia, though many had set up 
both before and since, and that was by his extraordinary 
and superior abilities and close application. In the letter 
describing this interview, Bartram gives a pleasant picture 
of the way Franklin accepted this appeal, and sat quietly 
considering, with his finger to his brow, and pondering the 
prospects for a young artist in a land that as yet wanted no 
art. His usual good sense extricated the philosopher from 
the quandary, and he straightway set himself to contriving 
employment for William as an engraver, the only branch of 
industry that could be possibly made available. 

Fortunately Dr. Fothergill, a wealthy scientific man of 
England, proposed that William should travel through 
Carolina, Georgia, and Florida at his expense, for the pur- 
pose of examining the natural productions of the region. 
This work was commenced in 1772, and pursued, with en- 
thusiasm and success, for five years. The excellent draw- 
ings, and admirable and picturesque style of the narrative, 
won his book so remarkable a degree of popular success, 
that it was evident that the unfortunate William had at 
length found his true vocation. The account of the Indians 
of the South was especially excellent, and the book still 
ranks as an authority for the accuracy of its descriptions. 
William afterwards lived in security in his loved garden at 
Kingsessing, assisting to perfect it; furnishing valuable aid 
to the ornithological labors of Wilson, and adorning, with 
his drawings, the botanical treatises of Professor Barton. 
It is said that he had just completed a scientific descrip- 
tion of a flower, when he died suddenly, in his eighty-fifth 
year. 

Other sons assisted the labors of John Bartram, and sup- 
ported and increased the treasures of his beautiful estate, 
permitting him to enjoy his ease and honors in a beautiful 
old age, preserving his trained skill, hearty enjoyments, and 
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generous interests, until he faded away, in sudden death, in 
the year 1777. 

The correspondence of Bartram, although mainly re- 
stricted to botanic research, furnishes occasional glimpses 
of the history of the period. Collinson conveys much in a 
few words when, in 1765, he writes: There is hope of ac- 
commodation. Our good friend B. Franklin grows fat and 
jolly. A year later the same writer rejoices that the new 
law will protect his American plants from thieves by trans- 
porting the rogues to America, for which he fears his friend 
Bartram will not be so thankful. 

In 1774, the son of Collinson declares that the conduct of 
the Bostonians ought to excite indignation in every honest 
mind. On the other hand, Dr. Fothergill pauses, in his 
anxiety upon ferns and frogs, to assure his friend that he 
must not imagine that all the people of England are against 
America, for we sympathize with you much. It may be our 
turn to suffer next. 


Ee 
(Communicated.] 


THE CENTENNIAL AND FAST TYPE-SETTING, 
To the Editor of the Printers’ Circular: 

Sir:—During the past few months I have looked in vain 
for an article in the Prrytrers’ Crrcunar on the Centennial 
and a trial of speed with fast typos. I, in common with 
many other compositors, feel confident that George Arens- 
burg unjustly holds the championship of the United States 
for fast type-setting; and in order to prove this, I wish to 
give him, and all others who are desirous, a chance to enter 
the lists and test their speed. 

During the Centennial, a large number of printers from 
all parts of the world will visit Philadelphia. Of course it 
will be natural for all who have any desire to try their nerve 
to be there in case a match comes off. 

With these expectations in view, I think it would bea 
good idea to perfect arrangements for a match, open to all 
printers throughout the world—to come off about the mid- 
dle of August. That each and every printer who desires to 
enter, pay the sum of five dollars as a premium or entrance 
fee. That said money, so paid, go towards purchasing a 
solid (five inch) gold stick, to be awarded as first premium; 
a solid (five inch) silver stick, as second premium; a solid 
gold medal as third premium; a solid silver medal as fourth 
premium; and a copy of some good work on printing as a 
fifth premium; all of which shall be appropriately engraved 
with the rank in which they are given. 

There are plenty of printers in the ‘‘ backwoods” who 
will enlighten the city typos on fast work. Let us hear 
from some of the printers on this subject? 

Yours, ete., 
Pa., February 21, 1876. 


—— - +See > -~ —-—— 
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THE new paper water pails are said to be far more econo- 
mical and durable, as well as lighter, than the old wooden 


ones. 
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( Communicated.) 


‘“ 
THE DEGENER & WEILER “LIBERTY” PRESS. 
To the Editor of the Printers’ Vircular : 

Srm:—At the Paris International Exposition of last Fall, 
the ‘‘Liberty” Press was awarded the Gold Medal. Two 
typographical journals are published in the city of Paris, 
the youngest of which, La Typologie, we patronized with a 
job-press advertisement, and which, as is usually the case, 
was immediately followed by all the other French job-press 
builders. This result, to the benefit of La Typologie, was 
all right and proper, and entirely satisfactory to us. We 
had no idea that the journal was published for our exclu- 
sive benefit; but we did think, and continue to believe, that 
we were entitled to fair play. What then was our surprise, 
on the receipt of the next issue of this journal, after our 
traveling agent left Paris, to find they had substituted the 
word silver for gold in our advertisement, thereby placing 
the ‘‘Liberty” press second instead of first in the list of 
prizes. Supposing it an unconscious typographical error, 
we advised them of their blunder at once; but the next issue 
of La Typologie appeared without correction; and what made 
the matter look very much like design, the following pointed 
item appeared in one of the most prominent pages. It is 
scarcely possible that this twice-repeated misprint, coupled 
with the item referred to, could be accidental. We, there- 
fore, give you the particulars in brief, as a specimen of the 
manner in which American manufacturers are treated by 
this youngest representative of the trade in the leading city 
of the European continent. 

We received from Messrs. Berthier & Co., the energetic propagators 
of the Minerva treadle jobbers, the following note: 

In 1872 we presented to the printers of France, the Minerva, atreadle 
jobber, which operates with extraordinary speed, prints dry paper 
without underlaying, and registers without points. Of all job printing 
presses invented in America or England, we assure the printers of this 
country that the Minerva runs the lightest, is the strongest, and 
is also the most economical for small work in the printing office. 
Its success has exceeded our most sanguine expectations, one hundred 
and fifty of them being at present in operation throughout France; and 
we are prepared to exhibit the certificates of customers attesting that 
they work to their entire satisfaction in every particular, and without 
a single exception. To obtain this enviable position, it was not only 
necessary that the machinery, as a whole, was unexceptionable in its 
mechanical principles, but that each particular part thereof should be 
constructed in perfection; and as a test of the completed machine, we 
have run each of them in our own office for five or six days before 
transmitting to customers. In this manner we remove all cause of 
complaint beyond a peradventure. 

Having thus introduced to the trade a series of job presses con- 
structed on entirely new principles, we are concerned that France is 
inundated with imported machinery of the same class, but of old and 
worn-out patterns, constructed to meet former necessities, to the detri- 
ment of such printers as are induced to purchase; and we ask, Has the 
trade been benefitted thereby? In all sincerity we tell you, No! and 
a comparison between them will convince the printers that the Minerva 








is still the best. For the satisfaction of printers not in a position to see | 


and judge for themselves, we will furnish specimens of the work done 
on each, together with a list of the purchasers of the Minerva, to whom 
they are referred for a statement of its merits. There are eighty of 
these jobbers at work in Paris, and it only suffices to see them to be 
satisfied of their superiority. 


| 
| 
| 


The foregoing is a cleverly written advertisement, but so 
placed in the publication as to appear as the emanation of 
the editor’s pen. It was issued, too, during the time of the 
Exposition, with evident intent to influence the award of 
the jury, and does not seem to us a fair and generous 
method of treatment of foreign exhibitors. But we are 
pleased to add that such a course is exceptional, and in no 
way in keeping with the noted French characteristic of fair 
and open treatment. 

We are on the eve of our own Centennial Exhibition, to 
be opened next May, in the ‘‘ City of Brotherly Love.” All 
foreign exhibitors (the more the merrier), we feel assured, 
will be treated by the press of Philadelphia with the con- 
sideration to which the guests of the United States are en- 
titled; but the propagators of the Minerva jobber will not 
astonish the printers of America if they claim the press to 
be their own invention, and new at that; for most of the 
printers will recognize it as an American invention, the 
drawings and model of which were made by the late Mr. 
Fred Otto Degener over twenty-two years ago. 

Yours in typographic fraternity, 


Decrener & WEILER. 
New Yorx, March 1, 1876. 


-s+e- 


A PERSEVERING AUTHOR. 


Some forty years ago, it is said, a lady called upon Mr. 
Longman, head of the publishing firm in Paternoster Row, 
and pleaded: ‘‘ Give me the subject of a book for which the 
world has a need, and I will write it for you.” 

Mr. Longman asked: ‘‘ Are you an author?” - 

‘‘T am a poet,” was the reply; ‘‘ but the world does not 
want poems.” 

The publisher remarked, a little dubiously, ‘‘ We want a 
good cookery book.” 

**Then,” said the lady, ‘‘ you advise me to write a cook- 
ery book ?” 

Cautiously the publisher rejoined, ‘*I should advise you 
to do so if I were confident of your ability to write a good 


” 


} one. 


Well, years went by, and during those years cooks and 
epicures and housewives in all parts of England were be- 
sieged for recipes to be forwarded to the address of a certain 
lady. The lady’s own flattering letters or persuasive speech 
elicited from the cooks themselves the information required, 
or enlisted the cooks’ masters and mistresses on her side; 
and the result, of" her. exertions, carried on for many years 
with equal resoluteness and good temper, was the ‘‘ Modern 
Cookery in all its Branches,” published in 1845, which con- 
tinues to hold its place in the esteem of housewives. Its 
author was Miss Acton, who derived, from her one great 
work, an adequate provision for the remainder of her life. 

eee, - — 


Dr Rvssetz will leave India this month for Philadelphia, 


| to write up for the London Times the opening ceremonies 


of the Centennial Exposition. 
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6 PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 


[Communicated.] 


ENVELOPE MANUFAOTURERS, PRINTERS, AND 
STATIONERS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
To the Editor of the Printers’ Circular : 

Srm:—One of the most interesting arguments made before 
any Congressional Committee thus far this session, was 
made by W. E. Lockwood, of Philadelphia, who was one 
of a committee of business men representing fifty thousand 
envelope manufacturers, printers, and stationers. This very 
important address was made before the Senate Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads and the House of Repre- 
sentatives Committee on Appropriations. In the course of 
his remarks, Mr. Lockwood, basing his facts and figures 
upon Post Office official data, proved conclusively that on a 
postal revenue of $5,200,636 derived from stamped enve- 
lopes, printed-request envelopes, postal cards, and news- 
paper wrappers, the cost to the Post Office Department was 
$4,925,736, leaving a net profit to the Post Office Depart- 
ment of $274,900. This, as compared with the sole use of 
stamps, shows a loss to the Post Office Department for the 
fiscal year 1875, of $2,783,811. In the item of postal cards 
it is $668,650. 

Mr. Lockwood said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN:—We appear before you represent- 
ing the stationery, printing, and envelope interests, which are seri- 
ously affected by what we deem an unjust, unfair, and necessarily 
unequal competition. 
by saying they greatly exceed in number all the Post Offices in this 
country, now numbering nearly 36,000. 

We were led to hope much from the spirit of the following 


RESOLUTION, OFFERED DECEMBER 9, 1875, BY HON. LOT M. MORRILL, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Resolved, That the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads be in- 

structed to inquire into the expediency of so amending the laws in 


relation to the postal service of the United States as to produce an | 


annual revenue adequate to the support of said service. 


For fifty consecutive years the Post Office Department was self-sus- | 


taining. 

Perhaps we cannot do better than Jay our groundwork of complaint 
upon Official data, and to begin with, we beg to refer to the Postmaster 
General’s Report, 1869, wherein he says: 

But the remaining cause of complaint has become intolerable, and 
must be removed, if the Department is to be saved from utter demo- 


ralization. The franking privilege has grown to be an abuse so mon- 
strous that it now threatens the very life of the service. 


How large these interests are, is best illustrated | 








2,000,000 pounds of stamped envelopes, printed-request envelopes, 
newspaper wrappers, and postal cards be carried for nothing ? 

Stamped envelopes are transported through the mails, it is true; but 
no mail contractor has ever asked or received any additional or extra 
compensation for that service; and were envelopes to be abolished en- 
tirely, it is very certain no abatement in the cost of transportation 
would be made. The envelopes are packed and delivered at the Post 
Office in New York by the manufacturer, and at his expense; they are 
then handled, like other mail matter, by the Department’s own officers 
and agents, until they reach their destination. No extra expense what- 
ever is incurred; consequently the Department loses nothing. 

Postmaster General Jewell’s Report, 1874, p. 28, says: 

For years, the franking privilege was an incubus on the Department 
and an obstacle to efficient postal reform. Its abolition, for which we 
are largely indebted to the resolution and wisdom of my predecessor, 
opens the way for other measures which have yet to be inaugurated 
and pressed to a successful issue before the Department can become 
self-sustaining. While I do not flatter myselt that I shall be able to 
accomplish this most desirable end during the short period of my ser- 
vice, I propose to keep it steadily in view, and to direct my best efforts 
toward its attainment. For the first time in the course of a life devoted 
actively to business, I find myself in charge of an establishment, the 
expenditures of which largely exceed its receipts—a state of affairs 
which strikes with peculiar force a mind more or less disciplined by 
that close inspection of accounts enforced in mercantile pursuits. In 
ordinary business affairs there is but one end to this condition of things 
—bankruptcy. 


Now, gentlemen, with all these official statements and data before 
you, how stands the yearly deficiency of the Post Office Department ? 
In 1869, $5,353,620-80; 1870, $3,969,383; 1871, $4,749,000; 1872, $6,310,- 
602; 1873, $4,636,363; 1874, $7,815,878; 1875, $8,181,602°19; and for the 
Centennial Year it is estimated a general increase of 20 per cent., 
which would make the deficiency $9,817,922°63. This since the abol- 
ishment of the franking privilege in July, 1873, which was to save 
$5,000,000 per annum. 

If to this you add for the fiscal year 1876, the $5,000,000 (which was 
to have been saved, but was not) by the abolition of the franking privi- 
lege, you have a total prospective deficiency for the fiscal year 1876, of 
$14,817,922°63. 

Having thus shown you the annual deficit for several years past and 
the prospective deficit for a year to come of nearly $10,000,000, it may 
be interesting, at this point, to make comparison of certain data. The 
Postmaster-General’s Report, in 1869, estimated the cost of transporta- 
tion of letters, etc., at $1:25 per pound, and printed matter at 16 cents 
per pound. Ina letter to Postmaster-General Jewell, which we have 
before us, a most complete and exhaustive treatment of this subject 
matter by George S. Bangs, Esq., Superintendent Railway Service 
Post Office Department, we find the cost of carrying first class matter, 
etc.: Letters, etc., $1:13 937-1000 per pound, and the profit on this mat- 
ter, 31 63-100 cents per pound; while on second class the cost is 14 28-100 
cents, and on third class it is 20 7-100 cents per pound. Therefore it 
will not be considered unfair to take this last and most elaborate and 


| detailed statement, published within a few weeks, for our basis of 
| comparison, viz.: total profit, first class, $4,212,390°70; loss, second 


granted, at the expense of the postal system, are hostile to the estab- | 
lished theory upon which that system was founded, and has ever since | 
been conducted, and that Government itself cannot justly claim such 


privileges, unless they can be shown to be essential. 

If, therefore, the postage value of this free matter be computed at 
the minimum estimates of $1-25 per pound for letters and 16 cents per 
pound for documents, it will appear that the Government is bound in 
honor and justice to appropriate $5,000,000, instead of $700,000, for 
this service. 


confidently predict that millions will be saved annually to the Govern- 
ment, that the Department will be at once redeemed from its present 
condition of chronic bankruptcy, and that the postal service will speed- 
ily become the potent coadjutor of the people in developing and adorn- 
ing our great country. 


The franking privilege was abolished July 1st, 1873. 

There seems, between the above and the clause following, from the 
same Postmaster General, an inconsistency, which we cannot recon- 
cile, if the abolishment of the franking privilege, in transportation of 


> 


free matter will save $5,000,000 annually to the Department, how can 





~ | class, $6,993,023 91; loss, thi , $4,113,915°53. 
It is clear, therefore, that all special privileges, to whomsoever | pxnitad moedpeeyochepepadh we 


Profit (as above) $4,212,390.70; loss (as above) $11,106,939°44, 

We have a tariff to protect us from foreign competition, while we have a 
Department of the Government making war upon us, with a deficiency of 
$10,000,000 per annum, a large part of which deficiency supplies the 
sinews of war for that purpose. 

We now propose to show you how a large part of such deficit affects 


| the business interests we represent. 
Should Congress conform to my recommendations in this respect, I 


1. That the stamped envelopes, now manufactured by the Post Office 
Department, are furnished exclusively for sale, and not for Govern- 
ment use. 

2. That the manufacture and sale of stamped envelopes and the 
printing of address cards on the same by the Government, without 
charge therefor, is an unjust and improper interference with your 
petitioners’ business. 

3. That the Government thereby becomes a powerful competitor 
against all envelope manufacturers, printers, lithographers, stationers, 
and over fifty thousand dealers throughout the country, for business 
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which should be conducted solely by private citizens and with private 
capital. 

4. That the Government, by soliciting orders for envelopes, through 
its thirty-six thousand postmasters and carriers, comes upon the market 
as a retail dealer, offering to print address cards on them without 
charge, in direct competition with envelope manufacturers, printers, 
stationers, and other dealers, none of whom can afford to print enve- 
lopes for their customers gratuitously. 

5. That the Government delivers envelopes through the mails to all 
of its thirty-six thousand post offices, without charge to the consumer, 
overburdening the mails, adding many hundreds of tons annually, and 
increasing the rates charged by transportation companies for the mail 
service. While your petitioners are compelled to pay for such trans- 
portation, they cannot compete with the Government, which has its 
printing and transportation done at the public expense. 

6. That supplying stamped envelopes, at less than cost, benefits only 
large firms and corporations who are abundantly able to pay a fair 
price for making and printing envelopes. 

7. That by this interference of the Government their business is 
largely diminished, their machinery reduced in value, many hands 
thrown out of employment, and a great want of confidence felt in the 
trade, because the regulation of the prices of envelopes can be made 
arbitrarily by a single officer of the Government. 

8. That this action of the Government operates as an invidious dis- 
crimination against your petitioners, and one rut made against any 
other class of manufacturers or dealers, and constitutes a dangerous 
precedent, which, if followed in other Departments of the Govern- 
ment on all articles requiring a stamp, would powerfully tend to dis- 
courage private enterprise, and concentrate in a single Department of 
the Government unwarrantable powers. 

The envelope manufacturers, printers, and stationers respectfully 
represent that the United States Government, through the Post Office 
Department, has been for some years past manufacturing, selling, and 
printing envelopes, together with newspaper wrappers and postal 
cards, at or below their cost to the Government, and delivering the 
same through the mails, to all parts of the country, free of charge, ata 
loss to the Post Office Department of the cost of transportation, hand- 
ling, etc.; printing address cards on the same gratuitously for mer- 
chants and cthers, requiring a large and expensive clerical force to 
receive copy and transmit orders for the same, at a total estimated loss 
to the Department, for the fiscal year 1875, of $4,925,736. 

In justice to the Post Office Department, we ought here to explain, 
that this matter is carried as registered matter, for the reason that it 
is the representative of money, or is in fact so much money, i. ¢., one 
thousand envelopes, with a 3 cent stamp thereon, represent a value of 
$30, while the envelopes themselves may only be worth $2 to £3. 

Postmaster General's Report, 1875, pages 6 and 7. 

To this Department, in the transmission of packages of postage 
stamps, stamped envelopes, postal cards, and other supplies for pc st- 
masters, the system is invaluable; as from a total number of 351,462 
registered packages transmitted during the year, the postal value was 
$25,477,511°24. 

Of these registered packages, 62,099 were plain stamped envelopes, 
42,199 printed stamped envelopes, ‘ 





931 postal cards; total number of 
registered packages carried for the fiscal year 1875, 359,462. Of these 
104,298 were stamped and printed envelopes, and 32,931 were postal 
cards; the last two combined, making a total of 137,229 registered 
packages, or 17,409 packages more than one-third of the whole number 
carried, representing in weight 2,000,000 pounds, and in money value 
$5,200,636, or one-fifth of total revenue of the Post Office Department. 

We have been at some trouble to find out the checks the Post Office 
Department put upon so much money value passing through the mails 
as ‘‘ registered packages.”” These checks seem ample and justly so. 
The process to get 500 printed-request envelopes into the hands of a 
consumer at his own Post Office, requires 10 record books, 8 blanks, 
and clerical labor to do a business that pays the Post Office Depart- 
ment nothing—in fact, creates a deficiency—an absolute loss. 





FOR THE FISCAL YEAR 1875. 


Registered Packages. Registrations Filed. 





Plain Envelopes..... seoeee 62,099 43,673 
Printed Request........... 42,199 53,240 
Postal Cards...........++++ 32,631 30.968 








136,929 127,881 

The committee, of which Mr. Lockwood was spokesman, 
consisted of Messrs. Wm. E. Lockwood, of Philadelphia; 
Cyrus White, of Rockville, Conn.; L. J. Powers, of Spring- 
field, Mass.; G. H. Whitcomb, of Worcester, Mass.; C. H. 
Lamport and Wm. Irwin Martin, of New York. 

The address has produced a profound impression, and 
cannot fail to bring about good and practical results. 

Yours, etc., Far Take. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., February 25th, 1876. 
fe ~<a cabanas 

Two THIEVES in London, a short time ago, put in prac- 
tice a plan of robbing a jeweler which had been described 
in a popular periodical—a piece of invention. The jeweler 
was furious (he lost $40,000, so it was excusable), and wrote 
to the editor of the magazine, asking him if it was his mis- 
sion to instruct thieves in new ways of plundering the pub- 
lic. ‘*My dear sir,” replied the editor blandly, “if you 
had taken my periodical (which I hope in future you will 
do), you would have been put upon your guard. This 
comes of neglecting the claims of literature.” 

sentria tgeiailimaat tin 


Tue Nashville American, speaking of the death of the 
Atlanta (Ga.) Herald, says: ‘The Jerald’s suspension sup- 
ports the proposition we have heretofore advanced, that to 
each city of not less than 35,000 population, only one daily 
journal can have reasonable hope of remunerative existence. 
One daily to every 40,000 of population is about the news- 
paper supporting capacity of the largest and most prosper- 
ous cities. Its surviving rival had an older existence and 
more permanent good will, for papers long cstablished seem 
to have a marvelous tenacity of life.” 

—— — + poe 

Tue first postal system of the colonies was organized by 
four priuters, Franklin, Holt, Goddard, and Hazzard, July, 
1775. Congress appointed Franklin the first Postmaster- 
General, with a salary of $1,000, residence in Philadelphia, 
and instructions to establish posts from Falmouth, New 
England, to Savannah, Ga., with cross posts, and rates 
twenty per cent. below the old Parliamentary charges. The 
Secretary and Comptroller got $340 each. 





~ > om 
Tue authentic statement of the various public libraries of 
Paris, by order of the Minister of Public Instruction, ex- 
hibits the following number of volumes in each library: 
Nationale, 1,780,000 volumes; Arsenal, 208,000; Mazarin, 
204,000; St. Génévieve, 195,000; Sorbonne, 80,000; Medical 
School, 35,000. 
Pe weer ee a 
Or 1,711 newspapers issued in the United Kingdom, 808 
are penny papers. 
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EDITORIAL WORK, 


Dr. Johnson once remarked that he never took up a news- 
paper but he found in it some information he would not 
willingly have missed. A good newspaper not only reflects 
the outer life of the world as in a mirror, but the inner life 
also. It is like a net which gathers both the bad and the 
good; and it is impossible to overestimate the power for 
good of one who sits in the editorial chair, judging so 
wisely that the influence going forth from the printing 
house is beneficent as the silent light of the morning. 

Evil is likely to haste to hide itself, and all fair graces 
rejoice, under the illuminating power of a strong, intelli- 
gent, sanctified newspaper press. The weight and force of 
good work in the editorial office is, in some respects, 
greater than that of the same amount of talent used viva 
voce. 

Appeals to the conscience and to the Divine authority are 
not the less effective because printed. The eye and voice 
and personal presence of the preacher have no influence in 
the editorial work; but there is, on the other hand, a vast 
influence connected with the impersonality and the search- 
ing vision and the fitting words of an unknown writer. 

The best newspaper writing carries the common mind, 
because it is the expression of the common mind. No per- 
sons in the world have so good a chance to know what the 
world thinks as editors, who make it their special business 
to find out public opinion, and to give shape to it by ex- 
pressing it in a form modified by their personal judgment. 
Readers are apt to think that the say-so of a well-informed, 
sharp-minded editor is really the expression of untold thou- 
sands of men. Andsoitis. The personality of an editor 
is unconsciously wrought upon and modified by public 
opinion, and what he may say is really the voice of a great 
multitude. 

It is commonly said that Luther and all the great leaders 
of the world have owed their leadership to their power in 
giving expression to the wants of the commonality. When 
half of Europe felt the need of a reformation, and were 
ready to follow any strong leader, Luther came readily to 
be the foremost man in Europe. The great poet or orator 
or writer is he who says what all men are thinking about, 
but which few can express as well as he. The good editor 
is he who leads public opinion, and such a man is easily 
credited with having the wisdom of many men. 

That man who habitually prayed for himself and his 
wife, his son John and his wife, ‘‘us four and no more,” 
would have been singularly out of place in an editorial 
sanctum, where breadth of sympathy is the prime considera- 
tion. It is a good discipline to be obliged to look at every- 
thing through the eyes of thousands of readers. Whatever 
is inserted must have its place, because the wants of the 
many will be met by it. 

There are, perhaps, one or two points in which the pastor 
may well take pattern from the newspaper man. The apt- 
ness and timeliness of an article is the test. So the great 





question for the preacher is, whether any given sermon is a 
snug fit, or whether it is suited to the time—January or 
July. Again, the iteration in the teachings of a good editor 
is suggestive. To make a good point, to fasten it in the 
minds of many readers, it must be presented, line upon 
line, in various ways—recurring to it and insisting upon it 
again and again. It is like advertising; men read and forget 
it, read again and remember it, read again and buy the goods. 
One sermon is not apt to settle any moral question for all 
time. The woman who forgot all the texts, and could not 
recall one of the “heads” of the sermon, said that her mind 
was made better for the preaching—just as the wool she was 
washing was made whiter by pouring the water through the 
sieve. Ministers make elaborate ‘‘ divisions” in a sermon, 
but there are many in the congregation who know no differ- 
ence between what was said under the firstly or seventhly. 
To most of them it is—to use the illustration of a man of 
homely farmer-like good sense, on homiletical questions 
like shoving a board into a bin of potatoes to divide them; 
we merely have potatoes this side and potatoes that side. 
But most of the people do not care which bin they take 
them out of, if the potatoes are good. The great secret is 
to give them enough—little and often and hot—as John 
Allen used to feed the lambs. 

Daniel Webster once said that we owe more of our in- 
formation to conversation than to books. Perhaps the 
newspaper is as good as the tongue. It is, however, a mat- 
ter to be contended against—all the bad stuff that is printed 
—like tongues under bad control, or moved by vicious 
minds. Suid a Bible agent the other day, ‘‘ Many are 
caught in the condition of Zaccheus, and cannot get at 
Jesus, on account of the press.” Newspaper reading keeps 
It is on this account that the 
religious paper is to be made more and more a power in 
the land, helping every household, as a good pastor visiting 


men from reading the Bible. 


each family once a week. Jefferson did not rely on speech 
making, but on conversation with public men, to carry his 
points in governmental affairs. And it is certain that edi- 
torial talks, if we take enough of them, and if they are good 
enough, will be more useful to the cause of Christ than 
Rev. E. P. Tenney. 


- ~~ .oe- - -_ 


some very able sermons. 


JouRNALISM disowns McKee. The Cincinnati Star says: 
‘*He owned stock in a newspaper; that no more made him 
a journalist than owning stock in a railroad makes the 
owner an engineer. Drawing dividends from the earnings 
of a newspaper does not make a man a journalist, any more 
than drawing dividends from a street railroad makes a man 
a mule.” 

iecieillliiines = 

Tue American book trade have had allotted to them at 
the Centennial Exhibition, a space 117 feet long and 324 
feet wide. A pavilion will be erected immediately over it, 
with cases for the display of books, approached by stair- 
ways, thus doubling the space allowed. 
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PI-BOX. 

Somebody claims to have found a petrified newspaper at 
Portland, Vt. 

An Indiana editor writes memorandas on the inside of 
his paper collar. 

Compositors ought to be rich. They are always paid by 
the thousand, and think nothing of making ten thousand a 
day. 

Newspaper concerns are required to pay their own post- 
age, in order that the editor may be compelled to weigh his 
words. 

Autumn poets are requested to write on both sides of the 
paper; one printer can then work while the other commits 
suicide. 

There are men who think detecting a typographical error 
in a newspaper, after it is too late to correct it, is something 
worth living for. 

One thing is certain, people must stop reading the news- 
papers, or we'll all wake up some morning with no mate- 
rial to make jurymen of. 

And now Miss Kellogg says the correspondents know 
more about her matrimonial designs thau she does. You 
should read the papers, Clara. 

An editor's hair shot right up on its end, the other night, 
when a large cockroach arose to the brim of the paste-pot 
and hoarsely inquired, ‘‘ Have you got anything more about 
Stanley ?” 

A Southern bookbinder bound up eighteen dime novels 
between Bible covers, and a preacher carried the book seven 
miles under his arm to read some consoling passages to a 
dying woman. 

A paper in Alabama has christened itself the Luxapatillan. 
The first week its hands will be full answering questions 
upon the meaning of its name, and the second why it was 
ever named at all. 

A Western exchange says: ‘‘In our obituary notice of the 
late Mr. ——, in yesterday’s issue, for the phrase, ‘he was 
a noble and pig-headed man,’ read, ‘he was a noble and 
big-hearted man.’” 


Austro-Hungarian military reporters must have great 
tongue facility. Godollo-iszaszgeh-veces, Gymoroner-pilis- 
scaba, Szapary-schach-magloder, are the expressions of line 
formation used in the recent reports from Pesth. 

When an editor has failed to notice the advent of a new 
paper, it makes him feel mean to read the list of ‘‘Compli- 
ments from our Contemporaries,” which the new paper prints 
in its third or fourth number, and his paper not repre- 
sented. 


A rural editor, wishing to be severe upon an exchange, 
remarks: ‘‘ The subscriber of the in this place tried, 
a few days ago, to carry home some lard in a copy of that 
paper, but, on reaching home, found that the concentrated 
lie had changed it to soap.” 
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MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 

Japan has four paper mills. 

Tue King of Burmah has turned editor. 

PENNSYLVANIA has seventy-cight daily papers. 

In the Yale Library there are 2,500 Japanese books. 

ENGuanp exported £915,098 worth of books in 1875. 

Lorp Lyrtron’s new poem is to be entitled ‘‘ King Poppy.” 

Emruio CasTeELuar is writing letters to the New York 
Herald. 

Lonpon has seven morning papers, of which three are 
weakly. 

Tue Biblical Recorder has been published forty years at 
Raleigh, N. C. 

Mary Carnantne Gopparp printed the original of the 
Declaration of Independence. 

Tue Publishers’ Weekly predicts that the Spring produc- 
tion of new books will not be large. 

Tue annual subscription price to the Liberia Advocate is 
ten bushels of unhulled coffee. 

Caurrorni4’s Senate wants a law providing that every 
article in a newspaper shall be signed with the name of the 
writer. 

Tue Whig and Tribune, Jackson, Tennessee, has a corre- 
spondent whose nom de plume is ‘‘ Ragged Edge.” Where's 
Henry Ward? 

Futton County, Intros, has the smallest paper in the 
country. It isa monthly, and the subscription price is fif- 
teen cents a year. 

Henry Watterson, of the Courier-Journal, writes a neat 
hand, very much resembling that of the lamented Horace 
Greeley, though not qnite so legible. 

A NEw daily paper in London, the Menu, price one penny, 
is devoted to peas, potatoes, prunes, and scraps of current 
gossip. Boys cry ‘‘ Ere’s yer daily menoos.” 

Tue French book trade association will make a collective 
display of modern French literature at the Philadelphia 
Centennial Exhibition. No books published before 1860 
will be admitted. 

A new “Bibliography of Printing” is in press by Mr. 
Edward C. Bigmore, of London, which will embrace the 
titles of 10,000 works on typography, lithography, and en- 
graving in all languages. 

Tue Iowa Housevof Representatives has passed a bill re- 
quiring that all conditions of insurance policies shall be 
printed in type not smaller than Long Primer, and that the 
use of smaller type shall render the policies void. 

At a recent London dinner, one of the speakers, Mr. 
Gruneisen, a veteran journalist, is reported to have made a 
curious statement. ‘‘I have,” he said, ‘‘had leading arti- 
cles from Mr. Disraeli in my hands, and,” he added—the 
reporter says, amid loud cheers and laughter —‘‘I have re- 
jected them.” 
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THREATENED SHAME OF THE PRESS. 

Geo. P. Rowell & Co., Advertising Agents, have recently 
issued a circular to publishers, from which we make the 
following extracts, fairly setting forth its purport: 

The undersigned have decided and agreed to make at Philadelphia, 
a full and complete exhibition of American newspapers. They esti- 
mate that the total cest will not exceed twenty thousand dollars, and 
that the project will be so seconded by the press that the whole or a 
large part of the amount will be returned. 

An exhibition involving so many individual interests, separated by a 
wide geographical distinction, can only be made successfully when the 
responsibility is assamed by some competent person in whom all par- 
ties have confidence. In view of this fact * * * it was de- 
cided, at the suggestion cf General Hawley, President of the Centennial 
Commission, to prepare and submit the necessary plans. These were 
so fully approved by the Commission, that the Newspaper Pavilion was 
accorded by the Director-General one of the most conspicuous posi- 
tions upon the grounds. ° . ° 

The catalogue will be a book of three hundred pages in solid non- 
pareil type. * ° 

In the way of aid to the Exhibition, most newspapers will do nothing 
more than commend the enterprise in their columns; but pages inthe 
catalogue, not to exceed one hundred, will be set apart for descriptions 
of such prominent journals as are willing to contribute the sum of two 
hundred dollars towards the expense of the exhibition. 

The names of those papers contributing to the expenses as above will 
be printed conspicuously as subscribers by whom the success of the en- 
terprise was assured; but the exhibition will be made precisely as set 
forth, even if there should not be a single subscription offered. * * 

It had before been partially known that some such pro- 
ject, as here set forth, was contemplated, and many pub- 
lishers expressed unqualified indignation that George P. 
Rowell & Co. should be placed in a favorable position 
where, even by implication, they could assume before the 
natjons of the earth to represent, or to be the guardians of, 
the press of the United States. The appearance of the in- 
geniously-wogded circular above quoted, increased the dis- 
satisfaction of suesh publishers, and caused widespread 
surprise; especially among those members of the Pennsylva- 
nia Editorial Association, who, acting as its committee in 
July last, had been refused permission from the Centennial 
authorities, to take steps looking towards the establishment 
of a department which, including all that ie desirable in 
Rowell & Co.’s projeet, would have been under the charge 
of newspaper men, and free from the very objectionable 
features which characterize the plan of those advertising 
agents, 

A day or two after the appearance of Rowell's circular, 
the Secretary of the Pennsylvania Association, and several 
other publishers, called on General-Hawley, the President 





of the Centennial Commission, and were very kindly re- 
ceived. Their object was to ascertain whether it was too 
late to revoke the privileges accorded to Rowell & Co., in 
the event of a strong protest being presented from the large 
body of publishers. As the conversation was informal it 
seems improper to repeat it here; but it may be stated that 
it was understood that an article should be prepared fully 
defining the exact status of Rowell & Co. in the Interna- 
tional Exposition. We have since been furnished with the 
following statement for publication: 


Comments bave been made in several journals upon what the writers 
have called the “‘appointment”’ of Geo. P. Rowell & Co., to represent 
the press of the country at the International Exhibition. Inquiry of 
the Centennial Commission develops the fact that there has been no 
appointment of the kind. Ges. P. Rowell & Co. applied some time, 
perhaps a year ago, for space to exhibit acollection of American period- 
ical publications, from the semi-annual down to the daily. Nothing 
was done about it for some time, and no one else made a similar appli- 
catiun. It was thought that such a collection would be interesting and 
instructive, and Rowell & Co. were asked if they were disposed to pro- 
ceed. They applied for leave to erect a separate building, and gave 
assurances that they would guarantee its construction and could place 
in it copies of more than seven thousand periodical publications, They 
submitted a plan of a building, which was approved, and space was 


allotted. Mr. Rowell is simply one of ten thousand exhibitors, nothing 
more. He has no ‘‘appointment”’’ or concession or special privilege 
whatever. There was hardly room for his exhibit in the Main Build- 


ing. The Commission has gladly permitted any exhibitors of impor- 
tant interests to erect small buildings at their own cost, the plans and 
location to be approved by the Director-General. This isthe substance 
of the information given us at headquarters. 


We have here an authoritative statement of the relation 
of Geo. P. Rowell & Co. to the press department of the In- 
ternational Exposition, as intended and understood by the 
Centennial authorities. 

Let us consider what that relation practically is, under the 
privileges granted, and under the scheme promulgated in 
the circular from which we have quoted. 

The practical result of the privilege granted is, that 
Rowell & Co. will, have within the Centennial enclosure, all 
the facilities and appliances for conducting their very pro- 
fitable business; and most assuredly they will avail them- 
selves of these advantages to the utmost. 
exclusive. 


This privilege is 
Among the letters quoted in the circular under 
consideration, the following is conspicuous: 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, ) 
UNITED STATES CENTENNIAL COMMISSION, 
PHILADELPHIA, January 12th, 1876.) 
George P. Rowell, Esq.: 
DEAR Srr:—We have a number of applications similar. * OB 
It is not my intention to grant any other privilege of this kind. 
Yours very respectfully, A. T. Gosnorn, Director-General. 
Large sums have been paid by other parties, in competi- 
tion, for the privilege of conducting business on the Cen- 
tennial grounds; but these advertising agents receive their 
exclusive privilege for nothing; without, indeed, having 
subscribed for a single share of Centennial stock, or having 
given the International Exposition the slightest assistance 
through their publication, until it was to their pecuniary 
interest to commend their own speculation. Those who 
tread carelessly on the border land of dishonesty may choose 
to commend the shrewdness displayed by Rowell & Co. in 
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hoodwinking the Centennial Commission until it gave them | 
such valuable privileges under the impression that they are | 
‘*simply one of ten thousand exhibitors.” But honorable 
men will hesitate to say that such tricky agents are *‘ per- 
sons in whom all parties have [or should have] confidence.” 

It may be noted, in passing, that they have also secured 
the right to sell a catalogue within the enclosure; though 
the newspapers to be printed on the grounds cannot be 
there sold except through the parties who have paid for the 
privilege of setting up newspaper stands. 

It is to be regretted that the Commission, headed by a 
journalist, should have been overreached in a business 
transaction; but it, President and members, may take com- 
fort in the knowledge that those who “did” them are 
adepts in the art of ‘‘doing” editors and publishers. 

What is it that Rowell & Co. propose to do in considera- 
tion of the special business advantages freely accorded 
them ? 

They propose to make an exhibition of American news- 
papers, at an expense of twenty thousand dollars, which 
sum is to be paid by one hundred publishers, whose papers 
are to be praised in the catalogue, and prominently pre- 
sented to the world as representatives of the press of the 
United States; and this without regard to their importance 
or character, but on the simple condition that they each pay 
two hundred dollars to Geo. P. Rowell & Co., to enable that firm 
to malce an exhibition of newspapers in conjunction with, and as 
an adjunct to, its private business—which is to be transacted on 
the Centennial grounds. 

This exact statement, drawn from Rowell & Co.’s circu- 
lar, seems to need no comment. Its nakedness will best 
secure the condemnation of their scheme. 

The Centennial Commission having been shrewdly cir- 
cumvented in this matter, and the exceptional business 
privileges being granted, what can be done, at this late day, 
to make Rowell’s assumed guardianship of the press as 
little offensive and humiliating as may be? 

It is still, we trust, within the power of the Commission 
to control the business transactions of these advertising 
agents, on the same correct principles by which they direct 
and circumscribe those of other persons on the Centennial 
grounds. This assuredly should be done to the fullest 
extent. 

It is in the power of editors and publishers to with- 
hold their countenance from the scheme, and to refuse the 
support so confidently and impudently relied on by its pro- 
jectors, in the circular which we have quoted. 

A full display of newspapers and other periodicals would 
be a desirable addition to the International Exposition, if 
made under the auspices of the Government, or controlled 
by representative newspaper men, as a national exhibition, 
not as a private speculation. But far better to be forever 
unrepresented than that the press of the United States 
should be chaperoned before the peoples of the world by 





grasping advertising agents of smirched reputation. 


THE FREEDOM OF THE PRESS. 

In the sudden death of the venerable Reverdy Johnson, 
journalism in the United States lost a true, tried, and able 
friend. Throughout his long and useful career as a lawyer 
and statesman, Mr. Johnson exerted himself, to use his own 
words, ‘‘to place the freedom of the press on a safe founda- 
tion.” None of our men in public life have been more freely 
criticised by the newspapers than was Reverdy Johnson, 
yet he never indulged in the cant about a “licentious press,” 
‘irresponsible journalism,” and mere ‘‘newspaper talk.” 
In the last year of his life, Reverdy Johnson volunteered his 
services as counsel for a paper in Baltimore that had been 
sued for libel, the alleged offence being charges of malad- 
ministration against the highest State officials of Maryland. 
That prosecution has, we believe, fallen to the ground; cer- 
tainly nothing has been heard of it for a long time. 

It is not our purpose to deal with an isolated case, and 
refer to it merely to show that Mr. Johnson was thoroughly 
consistent in his championship of the press, for the public 
functionaries, who deemed themselves aggrieved, belonged 
to the same political organization of which Reverdy John- 
son was a shining light. 

The great lawyer and profound statesman was well aware 
that a free government is an impossibility without an un- 
shackled press. He saw that errors—on the part of men 
filling high stations, venality in departments at Washing- 
ton, corrupt Congressional lobbies, and legislation shaped 
by bribery-—were all comparatively harmless so long as the 
press was left free to combat these deplorable evils. In this 
honest conviction, he formed a grand contrast to the men 
in public life, who become transported with rage when 
honest journalists criticise their crooked ways, and open 
the eyes of the people to their selfish schemes for personal 
aggrandisement. 

In the death of Reverdy Johnson, not only journalism, 
but the country, has lost a defender who could ill be spared, 
for the freedom of the press concerns the American people 
more nearly than conventions, platforms, party triumphs, 
and party defeats; yet many of the Commonwealths of the 
Union have their statute books encumbered with laws that 
hamper the usefulness of the press, that impede its freedom, 
detract from its usefulness, and protect ambitious and un- 
principled men. All Americans who love their country, 
will hail with delight the advent of the public man who is 
pure and honest enough to succeed Reverdy Johnson as the 
advocate of ‘a free press on a safe foundation.” 





Tue Twenty-fourth Session of the International Typo- 
graphical Union will commence in Philadelphia on July 
4th of the present year. Considerable interest exists among 
the craft throughout the country in regard to the approach- 
ing meeting, and some of the most distinguished typos 
will probably be sent as delegates from the various 
Unions. They will be warmly welcomed by the Philadel- 
phia printers. 
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Wir all his greatness, Prince Bismarck cannot let the 
German newspapers alone. Not satisfied with the severe 
laws for the government of the press which he has had 
enacted and enforces, the Teutonic Chancellor takes a de- 
light in twitting| the hampered journalists whom he has 
bound hand and foot. At his last Parliamentary reception, 
the Prussian Prince said ‘‘German journaiists are too apt 
to draw on their imagination for ‘sensational’ articles on 
foreign politics, and thus do not allow themselves sufficient 
time or space for the thoughtful discussion of home affairs.” 
Offensively apparent becomes this bitter sarcasm, when we 
bear in mind that it is as much as a German journalist's 
liberty and business are worth, to comment on what Bis- 
marck is pleased to style home affairs. So many editors 
have been imprisoned and fined for discussing the domestic 
policy of the new Teutonic empire, that the journalists re- 
maining out of jail must comment on ancient history, 
modern literature, foreign politics, or else refrain from 
writing editorials altogether. Bismarck’s unkindly fling is 
adding insult to injury towards a class, that since the down- 
fall of the Third Napoleon, has been bitterly persecuted in 
united and victorious Germany. 

oe an 

AGAIN we are called upon to chronicle a sad episode in 
Southwestern journalism. It happened at Brownsville, 
Texas, on February 5th, and resulted in the death of Deputy 
United States Marshal Samuel Boyd, at the hands of H. M. 
Clarke, one of the editors of the Brownsville Democrat. 
What renders this melancholy affair all the more deplorable, 
is the fact that the parties were good humoredly bantering 
one the other on their respective political antecedents. 
30th lost their tempers; both drew loaded pistols; the editor 
fired first and with fatal effect. To the habit of carrying 
firearms must this terrible affair be credited. There was no 
premeditation, no real offence given. Had loaded pistols 
not been dangerously handy, there would have been no 
murder done. Let us hope that this bloody occurrence 
may teach our Texas brethren the criminal folly of going 
armed on all occasions. 





—_$~~pee +— 

Tue Book Trade Association of Philadelphia, met in this 
city last month, and passed a resolution requesting Con- 
gress to repeal those clauses of the postal law which require 
the payment of double rates on third class mail matter. An 
election was held for officers to serve during the ensuing 
year, when the following gentlemen were chosen: 

President—Thomas MacKellar. 

Treasurer—Alexander Kirkpatrick. 

Secretary—A. G. Elliot. 

Directors—S. J. Megargee, J. R. Jones, Roger Sherman, John A. 
Black, E. 8. Talmage, John E. Potter, Bloomfield H. Moore, William 
Rutter, George R. Fagan, J. M. Ferguson, Robert 8S. Menamin, and 
Henry F. Coates. 


THE present number commences Volume XI. of the 
Printers’ Crrcuar. 











FROM LOUISVILLE, KY. 


LovuIsvILLE, Ky., March 1, 1876. 
To the Editor of the Printers’ Circular: 

Srr:—Well, the great day—Mardi-Gras—has come and gone. This 
festival, which seems to be very generally celebrated South, is said to 
be of foreign importation, and is the big Tuesday preceding the com- 
mencem nt of Lent. How it found its way here and became so popu- 
lar, is ‘‘ what no fellow can find out.”” The day broke cold, gray, and 
cheerless, but towards noon the sun came out warm and pleasant, and 
by the time the procession moved, the weather was all that Rex Comus 
could have desired. It would be impossible to detail the procession, 
which represented almost every clime and people, with a fair sprink- 
ling of trades. But just imagine a cavalcade several miles long, com- 
posed of masqueraders, whose attire must have put the costumers’ 
skill to a severe test, and you form some idea of the festival. All have 
a license this day to do pretty much as they please without transcend- 
ing the bounds of morality and law. As the business and solid men 
of the city give it their countenance and support, it is generally a great 
success. Several of our neighboring cities sent delegations, and they 
formed quiet an important part of the procession. In the evening, a 
grand ball, at Exposition Hall, attended by about six thousand persons, 
wound up the festivities; and, altogether, it was a complete success, 
and well worth witnessing. 

Of the newspapers just started, we notice the following: The Oldham 
(Ky.) Era, with W. W. Rowlett, Jate of the Henry Tribune, as editor; 
and a promising new daily, called the Evening Mail, now delights the 
citizens of Nashville, Tenn., and vicinity. . 

Col. W. W. Gates announces the suspension of his paper, the Whig 
Banner, of Jackson, Tenn., and he is now connected with the Jackson 
Sun as a non-political contributor. 

Mr. J. W. Holsapple has purchased a one-half interest in the Murray 
(Ky.) Gazette, and will, in conjunction with Mr. Hicthens, who owns the 
other half, hereafter conduct that paper. 

Geo. W. Hardwicke, for many years editor of the Lynchburg (Va.) 
Republican, has severed his connection with that paper, and is now con- 
nected with the Wilmington (N. C.) Star, one of the best papers in the 
State. He is an able and fearless journalist, and the Siar willlose none 
of its popularity or force by reason of his engagement. 

Col. J. Martin, who was extensively known as the editor-in-chief of 
the Paducah (Ky.) daily and weekly Kentuckian, died at his residence 
lately. He was a man of excellent ability, fine social attainments, and 
his death, as a journalist and citizen, much regretted. 

J. N. Hawkins, of the Carrollton (Mo.) Journal, and A. 8S. Kierolf, of 
the Democrat, who had long been ill friends, had a rencontre recently, 
which resulted in Mr. Hawkins being shot several times, and it is 
supposed mortally wounded. 

‘lhe Evening Journal, of Richmond, having made several attacks 
upon the members of the Legislature, their representative was, by 
special act, excluded from the House; but a reconsideration of the vote 
having been obtained, the order was rescinded, which strikes us as a 
wise proceeding, as any attempt to muzzle the press (at least when in 
the discharge of what it deems its duty), is not safe or prudent, and the 
individual members should strive to give no cause for such strictures, 

Business dull. Yours, etc., CEIDRIB. 

- ooo, - — —— 

W. W. Maynanrp, who, in 1857, established the Nonpareil, a weekly 
paper, in the then new town of Council Bluffs, Iowa, died at that place 
on February 26th. Deceased was a practical printer, and a highly suc- 
cessful journalist. 
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Lippincott’s Mag 


Philadelphia. 

Ahighly instructive and timely paper on “ World’s Fairs,’’ holds 
the post of honor in the March issue of this attractive monthly; fol- 
lowed by a further instalment of graphic ‘‘ Sketches in India.”” Lady 
Blanche Murphy writes of *‘Convent Life and Work;” Lady Barker 
contributes a second letter from ‘South Africa;” and Ellis Yarnall 
presents a pleasing reminiscence of Charles Kingsley. 





The Parish Dial. Williamsport, Pa. 

We have here the first number of a small but handsome magazine, 
edited by Rev. T. F. Caskey. It is filled with religious reading, which, 
though almost exclusively local in its coloring, is still universal in its 
application. 

Potter’s American Monthly Illustrated Magazine. Philadelphia. John 
E. Potter & Co, 

Among the many interesting historic articles in the March number 
of this able magazine, may be mentioned, ‘‘The Ruined Cities and 
Marvels of Art of the Western Hemisphere;”’ a further instalment of 
the ‘‘ History of the Philadelphia Navy Yard;’’ «‘Our National Sobri- 
quet,”’ and the ‘‘ Cosmopolitan Republic,” the latter contribution being 
irom the pen of Hon. Carl Schurz. 

A Century After: Picturesque Glimpses of Philadelphia and Pennsyl- 
vania. Philadelphia. Allen, Lane & Scott, and J. W. Lauderbach, 
Part X. of this splendid serial contains views in Fairmount Park, 

and several charming landscapes illustrative of the sublime scenery 

which skirts the romantic banks of the Wissahickon. 


The Herald of Health. Wood & Holbrook. New York. 

Among the many articles contained in the March issue of this valu- 
able publication, we notice ‘Christian Gymnastics,”’ contributed by 
Rev. Dr. Talmage; ‘‘The Hygiene of Dress,’’ No. 2; ‘“‘Bad Breath in 
the School Room,” and a number of other papers equally interesting, 
besides a number of fine poems, and a goodly array of editorials. 

The American Exchange and Review. Philadelphia. 

Filled, as usual, with practical articles on finance, commerce, and 
manufactures, 

Travellers’ Official Guide of the Railway and Steam Navigation Lines in 


the United States and Canada. Philadelphia. National Railway Pub- 
lication Co. 


Filled with information of the greatest value to all travelers. 


Godey’s Lady's Book. Philadelphia. 

Beautiful as the advent of Spring is the March number of this charm- 
ing magazine. It is profusely embellished with illuminated plates of 
the Spring styles for ladies’ toilettes. It also contains a handsome steel 
engraving, and several wood-cuts, while the reading is generous in 
quantity and excellent in quality. 

The Science of Health. 8.R. Wells & Co. New York. 

Several valuable papers, in relation to the science of health, from the 
pens of gifted writers, fill the pages of the March number of this grow- 
ing popular and indispensable publication. 


The Phrenological Journal. New York. 

This publication, although venerable in years, shows no signs of 
decay, but, on the contrary, is as tresh and vigorous as in its youthful 
days. Much good, wholesome, and entertaining reading can always be 
found in its pages. The latest issue is well stocked with matter in re- 
lation to phrenological science, that will call forth an attentive perusal 
from all those who are seeking knowledge in that line of attractive 
literature. 








The Polytechnic Review, Philadelphia. 

A pew monthly devoted to sciences as applied to the useful arts. 
Van Nostrand’s Eclectic Engineering Magazine. New York. 

Brimful, as usual, of precious information to all interested in the 
industrial arts of our day, is the March number of this superior pub- 
lication. Among the many subjects treated in a masterly manner, may 
be mentioned, “‘ Pre-Historic Metallurgy,” ‘‘ How the Parisians Build 
a House in Flats,”’ “‘ The Channel Tunnel,” “‘Superheated Steam,” and 
« Russian Circular Iron Clads.” 


OBITUARY. 

J. W. Wheelock, editor and proprietor of the Montpelier (Vt.) Free- 
man, died on February 25th. He is succeeded by his sons. 

Cyrus Davis, a printer of Washington, D. C., died in that city on 
February 27th, in the seventy-sixth year of his age. He first went to 
Washington in 1823, and for many years was in the employ of Rives 
& Co. 

Dennis J. Scannell, a well-known printer of Boston, died at Worces- 
ter, Mass., on February 10th, aged thirty-four years. He was a mem- 
ber of the Boston Typographical Union, and represented that body in 
the International Convention at Richmond, Va., in 1872. He was like- 
wise a charter member of the Worcester Typographical Union. 

Mrs. Kate Woolley, the widow of a printer, and who for twenty 
years furnished the compositors on the Philadelphia morning papers 
with coffee and edibles, died very suddenly in this city on February 
20th. On the death of her husband, some years ago, Mrs. Woolley was 
started in business by the printers, and from the patronage they be- 
stowed upon her, she was able to earn a comfortable livelihood for 
herself and two children. 

Benjamin Franklin Walker, one of the oldest printers in Philadel- 
phia, died in this city on February 7th, aged nearly seventy-three 
years. Deceased was foreman of Binn'’s Democratic Press forty years 
ago. In 1846 he became a compositor in the office of the Public Ledger, 
and worked at case in that establishment until stricken with the sick- 
ness which terminated in his death. He was noted for his correct, 
temperate, and steady habits. 

Mr. Jas. Kelly, a prominent member of Quebec Typographical Union, 
No. 160, died in Quebec, on the 9th of January, and was interred on the 
llth. His funeral was largely attended, all the members of No. 160 
being present, as well as a strong deputation from the French Union, 
No. 159. Mr. Kelly was well known among the craft throughout 
Canada, and was highly respected by all. Union No. 160 passed a num- 
ber of resolutions of condolence and sympathy with his widow and 
family. 

Royal W. Jenny, the editor and proprietor of the Michigan Genesee 
Democrat, died in the City of Flint, Mich., on February 12th. Deceased 
was born in Addison County, Vermont, on May 7th, 1815. He removed 
to Michigan in 1834, and for the six years next following labored dili- 
gently to acquire the printer's art. In 1840 he published and edited 
the Lapeer Sentinel. The North Star, the first newspaper ever pub- 
lished in Saginaw, he established in 1844. For the twenty-seven years 
preceding his death, Royal Jenny was a resident of Flint, honored and 
beloved, and incessantly pursuing his favorite occupation, that of pub- 
lishing and editing newspapers. 

Mr. John Van Horn, one of the oldest employés of the Commercial 
Advertiser office, New York, died at his residence on Jersey City 
Heights, on the 6th instant; after a week's illness, of pneumonia. 
Forty-two years ago, deceased entered the Advertiser office as an ap- 
prentice, and in the year 1858 he was appointed foreman of the office, 
in which capacity, with but a slight interruption, he creditably and 
conscientiously acted down to the time of his death. Mr. Van Horn 
was a worthy member of the Masonic fraternity, and was for many 
years connected with the New York Typographical Society. He leaves 
a family to lament his loss; and he was, at the time of his death, in the 
fifty-second year of his age. 
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NEW PAPERS. 

The Daily Times is a new morning journal started at Lebanon, Pa., 
by C. M. Bowman & Co., of the Lebanon Valley Standard (weekly). 

At Dillsburg, Pa., George W. Nichols has established a four-page 
semi-monthly paper, with the title of the New Era. 

Robin Goodfellow is the quaint title of a twelve-page magazine pub- 
lished monthly at Bastrop, La. It is devoted to the interests of More- 
house College. Arthur D. Bayles is the managing editor. 

M. Howard and Charles H. Bryant have, at West Lebanon, Indiana, 
established a weekly journal called the Enterprise. It is Republican in 
politics, and devoted to local interests. 

The Herald is the name of a four-page weekly started at Bay St. 
Louis, Mississippi, by the Herald Publishing Company. L.A. Hansen 
is the editor. It is devoted to the interests of the Grangers and the 
dissemination of local intelligence. 

Daniel Deckert has, at Danville, Va., established a four-page daily, 
called the Border Daily Express. 

G. C. Miller has, at Keota, Iowa, established a four-page weekly jour- 
nal, entitled the Keota Eagle. It is devoted tocurrent news and litera- 
ture. 

The Advertiser is the name of a small and neat weekly paper started 
at Lock Haven, Pa., by George R. Eibert. Its motto is—‘‘ Neutral in 
all Things.”’ 

Streets’ Monthly is, as its designation indicates, a monthly issue, 
which has been commenced at Waco, Texas, by J. K. Street & Mrs. M. 
E. Street. It is an exponent of art, literature, romance, and science; 
eight large pages, six columns to the page. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Wilmington (N. C.) Review has commenced the issue of a weekly 
edition. 

Henry R. Torbert, of Baltimore, has bought the Cecil Whig, of Cecil 
County, Maryland. 

Bayard Taylor has accepted the position of an editorial writer on the 
New York Tribune. 

8. O. McDowell has accepted the post of managing editor of the Kan- 
sas Columbus Courier. 

Louis Jennings has retired from the post of managing editor of the 
New York Daily Times. 

The Republican Ensign, of Oakland, Md., has suspended publication. 
The office has been sold. 

The Reading (Pa.) Sunday News has changed hands. Alfred Sander- 
son is the new proprietor. 

The Osage City (Kansas) Free Press has been changed from a weekly 
to a semi-weekly publication. 

The Meadville (Pa.} Republican has been enlarged by the addition of 
a column to each of its pages. 

D. D. Dorner has assumed the business management and editorial 
charge of the Shamokin (Pa.) Times. 

W. R. Bierly, late editor of the Williamsport (Pa.) Daily Register, is 
writing a centennial history of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. George Knapp, senior proprietor of the Missouri Republican, 
entered that office forty-nine years ago as “devil.” 

The Rennsalaer Union and Republican, of Crawford County, Kansas, 
have been consolidated. The Republican is the name of the combined 
journal, and C. M. Johnson is the editor. 





J. W. Von Neida has disposed of his interest in the Myerstown (Pa.) 
Chronicle, to his former partner, W. H. Boger. 

The Greenville (N. C.) Beacon, the office and presses of which were 
recently destroyed by fire, is soon to be revived. 

Joseph H. Farr has disposed of his interest in the Valley County 
Courier, of Hempstead, Texas, to D. McCrimmon. 

The Burlington (N. J.) Gazette has become the property of James O. 
Glasgow. The new owner wields the editorial pen. 

The Birdsboro (Pa.) Pioneer has been removed to Reading, and is 
now published under the name of the Industrial Pioneer. 

Rey. Alexander Clark has retired from the editorial chair of the 
Methodist Recorder, of Pittsburgh, on account of ill health. 

Henry Wilson, editor of the Honesdale (Pa.) Citizen, has, by Gov. 
Hartranft, been appointed Associate Judge of Wayne County. 

Joel T. Miller, the founder of the Bee, of Baltimore, Md., has retired 
from that journal for the purpose of establishing a larger paper. 

A. C. Buell, one of the editors of the Cincinnati Zaquirer, has been 
appointed reading clerk of the National House of Representatives. 


J.J. Piatt, late librarian of the National House of Representatives, 
has been offered an editorial position on the Cincinnati Commercial. 

L. G. Raymond, the founder and publisher for many years of the 
Enterprise, of Portland, Pa., has sold that journal to M. J. Meeds, for 
$1,600 cash. 

Joseph D. Weeks has severed his editorial connection with the Ame- 
rican Manufacturer, and is now the managing editor of the Pittsburgh 
office of the Jron Age. 

The Overland Monthly, a California magazine, published at San Fran- 
cisco, and in the pages of which Bret Harte’s earlier staves were first 
published, has ceased to exist. 

J. 8. Curtis succeeds George E. Hoskinson as editor of the State 
Gazette, of Green Bay, Wisconsin. Mr. Hoskinson has been appointed 
to a United States Consulship. 

Patterson George has retired from the Brookville (Pa.) Jeffersonian, 
leaving S. G. W. Brown as the sole proprietor, who has, in turn, leased 
the Jeffersonian to Carlisle & Horn. 

The Boston Daily News, of which the Rev. E. D. Winslow was owner, 
has suspended. It is said that $200,000 was expended in the endeavor 


to make the News a paying concern. 


L. Q. Washington, the Washington correspondent of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal, has been appointed Clerk of the National House of 
Representative Committee on Railroads. 


Col. D. B. Williams, for some time past the editorial writer of the 
Altoona (Pa.) Tribune, has severed his connection with that paper, to 
become the managing editor of the Mifflintown (Pa.) Independent. 


The Lancaster (Pa.) Inquirer was recently sold at auction, to its 
former editor, Ellwood Griest, who, for some time past, has conducted 
the paper. $7,750 was the price paid, payable in the stock of the com- 
pany. 

The New York Sun asserts that John Kelly, the chieftain of Tam- 
many Hall, has bought the New York Evening Express for $250,000, 
one-half cash, the balance in the stock of a new company, by which the 
company is to be conducted. 


The Washington (D. C.) Tribune, established by members of the 
Typographical Union, about six months ago, has been bought by 
Messrs. Burritt, Talcott, and Kalbfuss, and will henceforth be “an 
authoritative exponent of Democratic principles.” 

A story is told of the editor of the Lewiston (Pa.) Sentinel receiving a 
legacy of $20,000 from an old citizen of Mifflin County, as some ac- 
knowledgment of the benefit derived from reading the paper. The 
number of such fellows ought to increase, and then there might be 
more money in country offices. 
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List of Officers of the International and Subordinate Typo- 
graphical Unions 


INTERNATIONAL UNIO}. 
President—Walter W. Bell, ot Philadeiphia. 
First Vice-President—James Harper, of Montreal. 
Second Vice-President—C. F. Sheldon, of Kansas City. 
Rec. Sec. and Treas.—W. A. Hutchinson, of Chicago. 
Corresponding Secretary—W. 8. Pride, of Wilmington, Del. 





SUBORDINATE UNIONS. 

INDIANAPOLIS, No. 1.—President, Wm. A. Musser; Vice-President, G. 
A. Robinson; Rec. Sec., C. A. Light; Cor. Sec., I. 8. Butler; Fin. Sec., 
O. I. Moffitt; Treasurer, James Gogen., 

PuHrILapELpuia, No. 2.—President, Wm. B. Eckert; First Vice-Presi- 
dent, R. H. Busteed; Second Vice-President, T. A. Lawless; Rec. 


Sec., H. J. Durborow, 1304 8. Eighth Street; Fin. Sec., 8S. D. Carter; 


Treasurer, Charles Gelwicks. 

Cincinnati, No. 3.—President, John P. Young; Vice-President, Thos. 
8. Wentworth; Fin. Sec., G. K. Tenney; Rec. Sec., D. C. Garrison; 
Cor. Sec., Thos. Marlatt; Treasurer, J. W. Sullivan. 

Axtpany, No. 4.—President, David Handler; Vice-President, Austin B. 
Stratton; Rec. Sec., Stephen N. Chilton; Fin. Sec., Greenwood Baker; 
Cor. Sec., Thomas Sherritt; Treasurer, Frank J. Bassett. 

CotumsBus (Ohio), No. 5.—President, David P. Boyer; Vice-President, 
John Foley; Cor. and Fin. Sec., John A. Shields; Rec. Sec., Wm. IH. 
Gilmore; Treasurer, Henry Pausch. 

New York, No. 6.—President, Hugh Dalton; Vice-President, Joseph 
Payez; Secretary, M. R. Walsh, 73 Chatham Street; Treasurer, Thos. 
Burke; Fund Trustee, A. A. Scott. 

Sr. Louts, No. 8.—Pres'dent, F. A. Meredith; Vice-President, D. C. 
Hotchkiss; Rec. and Cor. Sec., G. G. Proctor; Fin. Sec., Geo. Clark; 
Treasurer, W. Dandurand. 

Burra.o, No. 9.—President, Benj. T. Shewbrook; Vice-President, A. 
W. Hunt; Rec. Sec., Park Pattison; Fin. Sec., Geo. M. Hausauer; 
Cor. Sec., Thos. Evans; Treasurer, C. D. Camp. 

LovlIsvIL_E, No. 10.—President, W. C. Vaughan; Fin. Sec., E. L. Cronk; 
Rec. Sec., H. A. Boies; Cor. Sec., John Lillis; Treas., Geo. Beatty. 

Mempuis, No. 11.—President, R. 8S. Smith; Vice-President, L. D. Ham- 
ner; Rec. Sec., W. T. Quain; Fin. Sec., Jos. Crabb; Treasurer, H. 
Crowell. 

Battrmore, No. 12.—President, Michael McGovern; Vice-President, 
J. H. Lake; Rec. and Cor. Sec., N. M. Swank; Fin. Sec., J. C. Mills; 
Treasurer, James Stites. Address communications care of James 
Stites, 224 East Fayette Street. 

Boston, No. 13.—President, H. L. Richardson; Vice-President, George 
Stephens; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Wm. H. Jordan; Fin. Sec., F. J. Bon- 
nelle; Treasurer, Erving Walker. P. O. Box 897. 

HARRIsBpuRG, No. 14.—President, John Hetzel; Vice-President, W. A. 
Goldsmith; Rec. Sec., A. M. Sample; Fin. and Cor. Sec., Wm. F. 
Miller; Treasurer, M. B. Montgomery. 

Rocuester, No. 15.—President, W. J. Winfield; Vice-President, Theo. 
J. Vogel; Rec. Sec., C. W. Porter; Cor. Sec., L. H. Gibbs, P.O. Box 
193; Fin. Sec., L. A. Esson; Treasurer, Jas. B. Spinning. 

Cuicaco, No. 16.—President, P. H. McLogan; Vice-President, H. 8. 
Pickard; Rec. Sec., Frank H. B. McDowell; Cor. and Fin. Sec., E. E. 
Comstock; Treasurer, Jas. C. Hutchins. 

New Or.eans, No. 17.—President, E. Bentley; Vice-President, J. C. 
Murray; Rec. Sec., G. C. Crowther; Fin. Sec., W. H. Drury; Cor Sec., 
J. C. Rollins; Treasurer, T. F. Hedges. 

Derrorrt, No. 18.—President, D. J. Curtin; Vice-President, J. McElroy; 
Rec. Sec., Wm. Murtagh; Fin. Sec., E. T. Plank; Cor. Sec., L. A. 
Brant; Treasurer, W. H. Wright. 

NASHVILLE, No. 20.—President, Benj. F. L. Ford; Vice-President, A. C. 

siddle; Rec. Sec., A. D. Haynes; Fin. Sec., Jesse C. McDaniel; Cor. 
Sec., C. R. G. McDonald; Treasurer, Wm. H. McBride. 

Miiwavkre, No. 23.—President, James Kerr; Vice-President, Jos. C. 
Hollmann; Rec. Sec., David 8. Harkness; Cor. Sec., E. C. Quiner; 
Fin. Sec., Albert J. Bleyer; Treasurer, H. O. Parks. 

Mostix, No. 27.—President, J. E. Amos; Vice-President, W. K. Gra- 
ham; Sec., Wm. F. Hurley; Treasurer, J. H. Thomson. 

GaLvVeEsTon (Texas), No. 28.—President, R. G. Lowe; Vice-President, T. 
A. Fowler; Rec. and Fin. Sec., J. W. Dibrell; Cor. Sec., Wm. Chap- 
pell; Treasurer, L. C. Swingle. 

Prort, No. 29.—President, J. RK. Griffith; Vice-President, A. A. Griest; 
Rec. Sec., O. E. Schupp; Cor. and Fin. Sec., F. M. Barrett; Trea- 
surer, J. H. Emery. 

£1. Pau, No. 30.—President, C. F. Macdonald; Vice-President, M. L. 

Bevans; Rec. and Cor. Sec., C. 8S. Drake; Fin. Sec., W. L. Lewark; 

Treasurer, E. 8. Lightbourn. 


\ 


MontTaomEry, No. 31.—President, T. E. McKay; Vice-President, Jas. T. 
Smith; Rec. and Cor. Sec., E. O. Middlebrooks; Treas., J. 8. Perry. 

DavENPOoRT, No. 32.—President, A. J. Weinsheimer; Vice-Prrsident, 
Henry Pfabe; Rec. Sec., M. Green; Fin. Sec., J. 8. Styles; Cor. Sec., 
J. W. Hasson; Treasurer, P. McGlynn. 

PROVIDENCE, No. 33.—President, A. P. Brown; Vice-President, Rhodes 
D. W. Collins; Rec. and Fin. Sec., William Abell; Cor. Sec., F. M. 
Simons; Treasurer, C. E. Burtwell. 

Cotumsia (8. C.), No. 34.—President, M. B. McSweeney; Vice-Presi- 
dent, C. C, Tutt; Sec. and Treasurer, O. F. Howell; Cor. Sec., W. B. 
McDaniel. 

JACKSON (Miss.), No. 37.—President, J. W. Fite; Vice-President, W. L. 
Tevis; Rec. and Fin. Sec., J. C. Rietti; Treasurer, Charles Winkley; 
Sergeant-at-Arms, H. W. Martin. 

SavannaH, No. 38.—President, D. D. Updegraff; Vice-President, J. M. 
Johnsen ; Fin. Sec. and Treasurer, John A. Britton; Rec. Sec., W. H. 
Young; Cor. Sec., J. Nugent. 

GRAND Raprps (Mich.) No. 39.—President, E. Rice; Vice-President, E. 
P. Mills; Sec., W. C. Munro; Treasurer, G. S. Toot. 

Aueusta, (Ga.), No. 41.—President, J. V. Johnston; Vice-President, M. 
M. Hill; Rec. Sec., John Anderson; Cor. Sec., John M. Weigle; Fin. 
Sec. and Treasurer, Jas. F. Thompson. 

CHARLESTON, No. 43.—President, 8. D. Hutson; Vice-President, G. A. 
Moore; Secretary, Wm. H. Moore; Treasurer, Jas. Ronan. 

LEAVENWORTH, No. 45.—President, J. W. Shiner; Vice-President, W. H. 
Bone; Rec. and Fin. Sec., H. V. Bisbee; Cor. Sec., A. R. Johnson; 
Treasurer, J. 8. Coulter. 

New Haven, No. 47.—President, Benj. F. Page; Vice-President, E. A. 
Knodel; Fin. Sec., Jos. Dowling; Rec. Sec., Wm. Tyler; Cor. Sec., 
J. M. Atwood; Treasurer, A. A. Yale. 

ATLantTa, No. 48.—President, W. H. Pitman; Vice-President, D. 8. 
Walton; Rec. and Cor. Sec., G. W. Martin; Fin. Sec., Henry Winter; 
Treasurer, L. B. Lively. 

Denver, No. 49.—President, J. Arkins; Vice-President, J. M. Culver; 
Cor. and Rec. Sec., W. F. Robinson; Fin. Sec. and Treasurer, Jas. M. 
Burnell. 

BURLINGTON (Iowa), No. 50.—President, W. 8. Jarboe; Vice-President, 
T. P. Cothran; Cor. Sec., Will H. Swander; Fin. Sec., T. A. Donahue; 
Treasurer, R. G. Rasnick. 

Omana, No. 51.—President, R. Pugh; Vico-President, J. W. Markle; 
Rec. Sec., A. M. Gibson; Cor. Sec., W. F. Edwards; Fin. Sec., Thos. 
Wolfe; Treasurer, C. D. Shultz. 

Troy, No. 52.—President, Chas. C. Giles; Vice-President, John Ben- 
nett; Rec. Sec., Lucas F. Briggs; Cor. Sec., Henry Wheeler; Fin. Sec., 
Samuel Judd; Treasurer, C. Mackey. 

CLEVELAND, No. 53.—President, W. A. Hughes; Vice-President, W. M. 
Hunter; Rec. Sec., T. A. Hickey; Fin. Sec., E. R. Cleveland; Cor. 
Sec., 8. H. Johnson, Jr.; Treasurer, T. A. Stow. 

Ra.eien, No. 54.—President, L. O. Lougee; Vice-President, W. H. 
Ferrell; Rec. Sec., C, E. Lee; Cor. Sec., J. C. Birdsong; Fin. Sec., 
J. A. Harris; Treasurer, J. W. Marcom. 

Syracuse, No. 55.—President, J. H. Costello; Vice-President, Arthur 
Jenkins; Treasurer, Wm. W. Fay; Cor. Sec., Aaron Levi; Fin. Sec., 
Wm. H. Land; Rec. Sec., E. G. Hoyt. 

Dayton, No. 57.—President, L. C. Peacock; Vice-President, P. C. Fair- 
child; Rec. and Cor. Sec., W. A. Marietta; Fin. Sec., Pat. C. Kelley; 
Treasurer, W. R. Eckley. 

CaMBRIDGE, No. 61.—President, John L. Jones; Vice-President, Wm. 
Anderson; Treasurer, Edmund Miles; Secretary, Chas. W. McRaith, 
P. O. Box 44. 

Utica, No. 62.—President, Joseph Joyce; Vice-President, D. T. Kelly; 
Rec. Sec., G. B. Matthewson; Fin. Sec., P. E. Kelly; Cor. Sec., Wm. 
H. McCann; Treasurer, Wm. D. Jones. 

Totepo (Ohio) No. 63.—President, Wm. Beatty; Vice-President, F. 
Springsted; Fin. Sec., F. H. Blakely; Rec. Sec., C. M. Berry; Cor. 
Sec., Wm. Egelton; Treasurer, Chas. Caughling. 

Wasnor (Virginia City,Nev.), No. 65.—President, A. J. Graham; Vice- 
President, V. W. Brooks; ‘Secretary, Wells Drury; Treasurer, J. E. 
Eckley. 

Lockport (N. Y.), No. 67.—President, J. M. Smith; Vice-President, A. 
8. Gooding; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Wm. J. Marshall; Fin. Sec., Albert 
C. Walter; Treasurer, Matthew Walsh, Jr. 

Kroxuk, No. 68.—President, W. H. Quarterman; Vice-President, W. H. 
Cunningham; Rec. Sec., R. M. Hanna; Cor. and Fin. Sec., John Stir- 
ling, Jr.; Treasurer, George Purdy. 

LancasTER, No. 70.—President, Percy Johnston; Vice-Presidents, Benj. 
Detwiler and Francis Brecht; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Wm. H. Clepper; 
Fin. Sec., John L. Vogan; Treasurer, R. 8. Kauffman. 

Trenton, No. 71.—President, Theodore Groot; Vice-President, Charles 
Briest; Cor. and Rec. Sec., Edwin Fitzgeorge; Fin. Sec. and Trea- 





surer, Edward Jenkins. 
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HartTForD, No. 72.—President, P. A. Golden; Vice-President, H. C. 
Buchanan; Cor. and Rec. Sec., W. De L. Windsor; Fin. Sec., J. D. 
Kinnure; Treasurer, Geo. N. Dewey. 

PORTLAND (Me.), No. 75.—Presiderit, John W. Turner; Vice-Presidents, 
A. L. Wormwood and G. E. Rines; Ccr. and Fin. Sec., Melvin W. 
Higgins; Rec. Sec., C. C. Douglass; Treasurer, Isaac Cobb. 

TeRRE Haute, No..76.—President, James L. Archer; Vice-President, 
Chas. A. Whaley;'Rec. Sec., Geo. D. Wilkins; Cor. Sec., E. J. Langen; 
Fin. Sec., C. F. Roderus; Treasurer, Western Harper. 
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Fort Wayne (Ind.) No. 78.—President, H. P. Jones; Vice-President, 
C. L. Thomas; Rec. and Cor. Sec., W. B. McDermut; Fin. Sec., L. | 


Handshue; Treasurer, 0. T. Thomas. 

WHEELING, No. 79.—President, G. T. Rice; Vice-President, O. C. Gun- 
ther; Fin., Rec. and Cor. Sec., J. A. Halsted; Treasurer, T. F. Nichols. 

Kansas Crry (Mo.), No. 80.—President, J.T. Chambers; Vice-President, 
R. A. Blemner; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Jos. C. Coulson; Fin. Sec., R. 
O. Lucas; Treasurer, R. C. Gould. 

Wiimineton (N. C.), No. 82.—President, S. G. Hall; Vice-President, 
A. W. Watson; Sec., G. D. McMillun; Treasurer, W. 8S. Warrock. 

ALEXANDRIA (Va.), No. 83.—President, W. S. Hough; Vice-President, 
G. F. Whittington; Sec., B. F. Entwise; Treasurer, C. A. Hough. 

Macon, No. 84.—President, J. H. Bremer; Vice-President, J. H. Smith; 
Cor. and Rec. Sec., R. McKay; Treasurer, C. Kenmore. 

Sr. Joun (N. B.), No. 85.—President, J. W. Perkins; Vice-President, W. 
H. Coates; Rec. Sec., R. H. Simpson; Cor. Sec., J. T. Leath; Fin. 
Sec., J. J. Ryan; Treasurer, Chas. Ferguson. 

Norroix, No. 86.—President, T. B. Ruffin; Vice-President, M. W. 
Concaunon; Rec. Sec., R. D. Hamilton; Fin. and Cor. Sec., G. W. 
Manning; Treasurer, W. A. Edwards. 

Hovsrton (Texas) No. 87.—President, Alex. Wynne; Vice-President, A. 
F. Sittig; Secretary, J. S. Swope; Treasurer, W. R. Black. 


HANNIBAL, No. 88.—President, K. M. Griswoid; Vice-President, Mrs. | 


Mollie Platt: Rec. and Cor. Sec., B. F. Fields; Fin. Sec., Isaac Nevatt; 
Treasurer, Theo. Waelder. 

Ricumonp (Va.), No. 90.—President, J. L. Wright; Vice-President, T. 
J. Vaughn; Rec. Sec., J. H. Campbell; Cor. Sec., W. T. Booth; Fin. 
Sec., M. R. Pace; Treasurer, A. W. Tyrce. 

Toronto (Canada), No. 91.—President, J.C. Macmillan; Vice-President, 
John Armstrong; Cor. Sec., Jas. Gillespie; Rec. Sec., John Stewart; 
Fin. Sec., Robt. J. Milligan; Treasurer, Jos. V. Thompson. 

LirrLe Rock, No. 92.—President, W. I. Whitwell; Vice-President, R. 


8S. Woolford; Fin. Sec., Geo. D. Clark; Rec. Sec., 8. W. Holtzman; Cor. 


Sec., T. O'Dougherty; Treasurer, W. H. Windsor. 
Monrreat (Canada), No. 97. —President, Thomas Alty; Vice-President, 


John Wardley; Cor. Sec., W. J. Eagan; Rec. Sec., John E. Walsh; | 


Fin. Sec., Thos. Pettigrew; Treasurer, Jas. Connolly. 

Norwica, No. 100.—President, Wm. H. Hovey; Vice-President, D. W. 
Tracy; Rec. and Fin. Sec., A. S. Curtiss; Cor. Sec., John Trankla, 
Jr.; Treasurer, Edward Browne. 

Cotumsi, No. 101 (Washington, D. C.)—President, O. F. Mattingly; 
Vice-President, A. W. Crossley; Rec. and Cor. Sec., L. H. Patterson; 
Fin. Sec., Ed. Morgan; Treasurer, B.S. Platt; Cierk, F. A. Rhoderick. 
P. O. Box, No. 96. 

Orrawa (Canada), No. 102.—President, Alex. Macdonald; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Victor Morel; Fin. and Cor. Sec., W. C. Teague; Rec. Sec., T. J. 
Lacy; Treasurer, T. J. Crozier. 

Newark, No. 103.—President, Jas. F. Lynn; Vice-President, John T. 


Des Mores, No. 118.—President, 0. H. P. Grove; Vice-President, W. 
8S. Moore; Fin. Sec., J. H. Fitzgerald; Cor. and Rec. Sec., H. W. 
Robinson; Treasurer, Frank Bradley. 

SPRINGFIELD (Mass.) No. 120.—President, J. B. Buckley; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Hugh Craig; Sec. and Treas., F. X. Vincent, Lock Box, 858. 

ToreKa, No. 121.—President, H. C. Price; Vice-President, G. L. Hath- 
away; Rec. and Cor. Sec., G. A. Payne; Fin. Sec., W. A. Nixon; Trea- 
surer, L. H. Hascall. 

WILMINGTON (Del.), No. 123.—President, D. B. Markley; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Geo. F. Ott; Rec. and Cor. Sec., W. S. Pride, Hvery Evening 
office; Fin. Sec., T. F. Carey; Treasurer, A. M. Sparks. 

HamILton (Canada), No. 129.—President, Cornelius Donovan; Vice- 
President, Wm. 8. Nixon; Rec. Sec., Wm. E. Barringer; Fin. Sec., 
D. G. Mitchell; Cor. Sec., John Hargin; Treasurer, John Stirton. 

New Brunswick (N. J.), No. 132.—President, L. J. Laughton; Vice- 
President, Hugh Boyd; Rec. and Fin. Sec., C. H. Young; Cor. Sec., 
F. P. Lippincott; Treasurer, J. M. Geer. 

ScHUYLKILL (Pottsville) No. 135.—President, H. M, Kammerer; Vice- 
President, J. D. Foster; Cor. and Fin. Sec., L. J. Protheroe; Rec. 
Sec., John Cain; Treasurer, J. E. Protheroe. 

AusTIN (Texas), No. 138.—President, C. McLaughlin; Vice-President, 
G. 8. Smith; Sec., H. M. Strong; Treasurer, E. S. Hughes. 

TrrTusvILLE, No. 144.—President, H. C. Eddy; Vice-President, J. A. 
Snyder; Fin. Sec., T. F. O’Brien; Rec. Sec., J. F. McGuire; Cor. 
Sec., J. J. Grant; Treasurer, Geo. Stephens. 

JACQUES-CARTIER (Montreal, Can.) No. 145.—President, Peter Griffard ; 
Vice-President, Z. Moisan; Rec. Sec., H. Coté; Cor. Sec., Peter A. 
Crossby; Fin. Sec., P. 8S. Daniel; Treasurer, N. Sabourin. 

Sr. CaTHarrves (Canada), No. 147.—President, William R. James; 
Vice-President, George Mesler; Cor. and Rec. Sec., J. R. Gibson; 
Treasurer, William J. Harding. 

HunTSVILLE, No. 148.—President, Jas. A. Pickard; Vice-President, R. 
L. O’Neal; Rec. and Cor. Sec., E. H. Rolfe; Fin. Sec., C. G. Figures, 
Saratoea (N. Y.), No. 149.—President, Henry McGuire; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Edw. M. Connor; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Thos. Connolly; Fin. Sec., 

Wm. Connolly; Treasurer, G. F. White. 

Eu1zaBETH, No. 150.—President, B. Frank McDermott; Vice-President, 
E. R. Mantz; Sec., W. 8. Woodruff; Fin. Sec., Chas. B. Rugg; Trea- 
surer, A. B. Brokaw. 

Ou. Crry (Pa.), No. 151.—President, J. T. McCoy; Vice-President, J. L. 
Howell; Cor. and Rec. Sec., T. J. Maguire; Fin. Sec., H. G. McKnight; 
Treasurer, L. W. Remy. 

Ann Arbor (Mich.), No. 154.—President, J. W. Keating; Vice-President, 
John Harris, Jr.; Rec. and Cor. Sec., R. G. McCracken; Fin. Sec., 
J. H. Pawling; Treasurer, G. N. Depuy. 


| SHREVEPORT, No. 155.—President, W. D. Stevenson; Vice-President, J. 


Hastings; Rec. Sec., Wm. M. Hamler; Fin. Sec., H. B. Wilson; Cor. | 


Sec., Chas. F. Duerr; Treasurer, J. H. Baker. 

New Avsaxy, No. 104.—President, Joseph C. Martin; Vice-President, 
E. F. Catley; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Ed. A. Guthrie; Fin. Sec., Byron 
M. Springer; Treasurer, Aug. Jocelyn. 

Vicxssure, No. 105.—President, A. Wilkinson; Vice-President, J. H. 
Bailey; Secretary, M. F. Battle; Treasurer, H. Martin. 

JeRsEY Crry, No. 107.—President, John J. Riddell; Vice-President, 


Jas. P. Ross; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Charles L. Steele; Fin. Sec., J. A. | 


Macdonald; Treasurer, John F. Lonsdale. 

Scranton, No. 112.—President, E. L. Wolf, Jr.; Vice-President, John 
Kavano; Rec. Sec., E. F. Latham; Fin. Sec., Alfred Twining; Cor. 
Sec., R. W. Eggert; Treasurer, M. R. Stone. 

ANNAPOLIS, No. 114.—President, Joel 8. Brown; Vice-President, Alex. 
Hutchinson; Cor. and Rec. Sec., John J. Brewer; Fin. Sec. and Trea- 
surer, 8. C. Hanlon. 

DesEReET, No. 115 (Salt Lake City, Utah.)—President, J. E. Evans; Vice- 
President, J. Priestley; Gen. and Fin. Sec., B. K. Sands; Cor. Sec. and 
Treasurer, J. H. Ackerman. 

LyncusurG, No. 116.—President, E. R. Stiars; Vice-President, L. R. 
Browne; Cor. Sec., J. T. Wright; Rec. Sec., M. Q. Jackson; Fin. Sec. 
and Treasurer, J. S. Liggan. 


SPRINGFIELD (Ohio), No. 117.—President, T. E. Harwood; Vice-Presi- | 


dent, Upton Elifritz; Rec. Sec., M. G. Burger; Fin. Sec., Henry 8. 
Limbocker; Cor. Sec., Geo. Mathews; Treasurer, L. A. Allison. 
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H. Galliland; Rec. Sec., Geo. M. Sutton; Fin. Sec., J. H. Gintz; Cor. 
Sec., Frank A. Peeples; Treasurer, 8. B. Johnson. 

Mountarn Crry (Md.) No. 156.—President, J. W. Cavan; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Chas. Nossett; Cor. and Fin. Sec., Thos. Wickard; Treasurer, 
U. G. Lowdermilk. 

BripGEport, No. 157.—President, G. B. Whitney; Vice-President, M. 
Abberton; Rec. Sec., D. E. Brewer; Fin. Sec., J. W. Hubbell; Cor. 
Sec., W. C. Anderson; Treasurer, Michael Houston. 

QueEBec (Canada), No. 159.—President, Siméon Marcotte; Vice-Presi- 
dent, J. Vienno-Michaud; Rec. Sec., Romuald Lamontagne; Cor. 
Sec., Léandre Savard; Fin. Sec., C. J. Rousseau. 

QuEBEc (Canada), No. 160.—President, Geo, Jackson; Vice-President, 
Jno, Eagan; Cor. and Rec. Sec., Jos. Cryan; Treasurer, Robt. Hay. 
JACKSONVILLE (Fla.) No. 162.—President, J. P. Perry; Vice-President, 
C. M. Bachellor; Cor. and Rec. Sec., G. F. Cubbedge; Fin. Sec., RB. 

Bowden; Treasurer, L. B. Andrew. 

Worcester, No. 164.—President, Charles E. Wyatt; Vice-President, 
Elbridge Chapman; Rec. Sec., D. Armitage; Cor. and Fin. Sec., W. 
O. Caldwell. 

RvutTLanp, No. 165.—President, T. J. Lundrigan; Vice-President, B. A. 
Wilder; Rec. Sec., J. G. Webster; Cor Sec., N. W. Hummel, P. O. 
Box 515; Fin. Sec. and Treasurer, P. K Wilson. 

RicuMonp (Ind.) No. 168.—President, J. M. Grooms; Vice-President, 
CU. K. Thompson; Treasurer, Henry Nobbe; Sec., B. O. Dormer. 

Sr. ALBANS (Vt.), No. 169.—President, Geo. Chureh; Vice-President, 
Elien Ryan; Rec. and Cor. Sec., F. W. Bradley; Fin. Sec., B. A. 
Church; Treasurer, James Myers. 

TioGa, No. 170.—President, A. C. Lumbard; Vice-President, H. T. 
Graves; Cor and Rec. Sec., F. M. Lumbard, Box 114, Wellsboro, Pa. ; 
Fin. Sec. and Treasurer, Fred. Graves. 

CHAMPLAIN (Burlington, Vt.) No. 171.—President, R. Rowe; Vice-Presi- 
dent, M. D. L. Thompson; Rec. and Cor. Sec., C. A. Huntington; 
Fin. Sec. and Treasurer, G. F. Cole. 
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San Antonio, No. 172.—President, Geo. M. Martin; Vice-President, J. 
—a Rec. and Cor. Sec., Chas. F. Cotton; Fin. Sec., Chas. Sea- 

ugh. 

Dauas (Texas) No. 173.—President, O. A. Eylar; Vice-President, W. O. 
Stillman; Rec. Sec., J. M. Williamson; Fin. and Cor. Sec., Ed. E. 
Stillman; Treasurer, Geo. B. Carter. 

WASHINGTON (PRESSMEN’s Unton), No. 1.—President, W. D. Redfield; 
Vice-President, Chas. W. Hurdle; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Geo. W. Pierce: 
Fin. Sec., M. W. Louis; Treasurer, T. F. Maher. 

Dersrorr (PREssMEN’s Unton), No. 2.—President, Peter Forsyth; Vice- 
President, C. Risher; Rec. and Cor. Sec., James McCormack; Fin. 
Sec. and Treasurer, N. W. Healey. 

CxicaGo (PRESSMEN’s Unton) No. 3.—President, Garrett Burns; Vice- 
President, J. L. Regan; Rec. Sec., Geo. McLenahan; Fin. and Cor. 
Sec., Wm. J. Tate (1007 Wilcox Ave.); Treasurer, John McMillan. 





ICK’S PATENT UNION AND TRIPLE MAILERS. ORDER OF R. 
DICK, Ezpositor office, Buffalo, N. Y., for number of addresses to 
be kept in type for each daily, weekly, etc., paper. 





ANTED—A MAN OF CORRECT HABITS. AND QUALIFIED BY 

skill and experience, desires a position as foreman or superin- 
tendent of a job, or job and newspaper office. Is proficient at both 
press and case. Apply at the office of Priyrers’ CrrcuLar, 517 
Minor Street, Philadelphia. 


J. H. WILSON, 


IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER OF 


MILITARY GOODS AND REGALIA, 


Society Jewels, Masonic Marks, Flags, Banners. 
Laces, Fringes, Swords, Belts, Caps, etc. 


1106 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


BRONZE POWDERS, 
Brocade, Gold, Silver, Composition and Metal Leaf, 


MANUFACTURED AND IMPORTED BY 


GEO. MEIER & CO., 


137 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORE. 








The celebrated Bronzes of Gro. Meter & Co., are the best and cheap- 
est now in the market, and bid defiance to competition. It only needs 
a trial to convince the most skeptical that a saving of nearly twenty- 
five per cent. can be attained by purchasing either from them or their 
agent in Philadelphia, R. 8S. MENAMIN. 


Stones, Dry Colors, Inks, and a general assortment of Litho- 
graphic Material constantly on hand 





The undersigned have constantly on hand a large supply of the 


FINEST BRONZES, 
WHITE AND YELLOW METAL LEAF, &., &., 
and can fill orders for any quantity at the shortest notice. 


GEO. MEIER & CO., 
P. O. BOX NO. 5290, NEW YORK. 
Factrories—Furth and Konigshammer, Bavaria. 


rTXN OIL CANS, BRASS BOTTOMS, VARIOUS SIZES, FOR SALE 
by R. 8. MENAMIN, 
517 and 519 Minor St., Philada. 





LLETTE KNIVES—ALL SIZES, BEST ae FOR SALE 
by MENAMIN, 
517 and 519 mA. St., Philadelphia. 





MPOSING STICKS—GROVER, FRANKLIN, ‘NEWBURY, AND 
} J the ordinary Screw—all the regular sizes a on hand, and 
for sale by MENAMIN, 

517 and 519 Minor St., Philadelphia. 








ALLEY CABINETS—BLACK WALNUT, ENCLOSED, 
To hold 20 Single Column — eenddccsccceceoce OOO 
20 Double 


csossecesses 16 


8. MENAMIN 
517 and rf Minor 8t., Philadelphia. 





EGLET AND FURNITURE—BEST CHERRY, SMOOTH AND 
true, in yard lengths. 


Nonpareil to Small Pica, per yard octecccccces coe §6—8, 
Peewee = ——iC CC " ‘wee ester denne 4c. 
Five-line to 8-line, sat Soc cccccccccoes 5c. 
| Nine-line to 12-line, TTI TT TT TTT Th 6c. 
BIRO BUR. 20 ccccec ccccccccccececces eccccccces 6c. 
100 yards assorted sizeS...........-0eeeeceeeess $5 00 


IN, 
517 and 519 Minor St., Philadelphia. 


GOOD WORK AT SATISFACTORY PRICES. 








Corner Sixth and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia. 








~ PRINTING OFFICE FOR SALF. 





NINE STEAM PRESSES, 


AND OVER 


1000 FONTS OF BOOK AND JOB TYPE. 


The Presses and Machinery consist of 

One No. 3 4-roller Potter, size 32x46, extra heavy; one No. 5 Potter, 
34x52, nearly new; one No. 2 Potter, size 25x35; one No. 1 Potter, size 
24x30; one Potter Folio Post Jobber; one 2-roller Adams, in good order, 
size 28%4x43; one Quarto-medium Gordon; one Quarto-medium Chro- 
matic; one Ruggles Card Press; one Cowles Card and Strip Cutter; one 
Cowles Treadle Card Cutter; one Minerva Paper Cutter; one 15-horse 
Power Engine; one 24-horse Power Boiler. 

Shafting, Pulleys, Belting, etc.; also, one large Marvin Safe, 2 Desks, 
1 Letter Press, 4 Steam Heaters, and a large amount of Gas Fixtures 

The Presses are all in first-class order, and have been in use but a 
short time, as the office was entirely remodeled about four years since. 


~ The Typo consists of about 

| 6500 ths. Agate, 1000 Ibs. Nonpareil, 800 Ibs. Minion, 1000 Ibs. Brevier, 
300 Ibs. Bourgeois, 700 Ibs. Long Primer, 500 lbs. Small Pica, 300 lbs. 
Pica, Great Primer, Double Small Pica, Double Pica, a full line of 
Scripts, and about 1000 fonts of Job and Wood Type; also, Stands, Cabi- 
nets, Cases, Galley Racks, Imposing Stones, Lead Cutter, Metal Furni- 
ture, Rules, Leads, Chases, etc., etc.; also, a large assortment of 
German and Hebrew Type. 

For particulars, inquire of 





R. S. MENAMIN, 


PRINTERS’ CrincuLAR, Office, 517 Minor St., Philadelphia. 
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DEGENER & WEILER, 


ORIGINAL INVENTORS AND MANUFACTURERS OF THE 








“Liberty” Proadle fob Printing Prosses. 


Gold Medal Exposition Internationale, Paris, 1875; London, 1862; Paris Exposition, 1867; 
Vienna Weltausstellung, 1873 ; Royal Pomona Palace Exhibition, Manchester, 1875. 


OVER 6,000 SOLD. 


NEW SIZES AND REDUCED PRICES OF THE “‘LIBERTY."’ 

No. 2. —Inside of Chase, 7x11, with Card Drop, $225....Fountain, $25....Boxing $6 00 

No. 2A.— es 9x13, 265.... « 25 os 6 00 

No. 3. — - 10x15, 350.... os * 7 50 

No. 4. — ” 13x19, 450.... = “ 10 00 

Steam Fixtures for either size, $20. Three Chases, two sets of Roller Stocks, one Roller 
Mould, one Hand Roller, and two Wrenches go with each Press. 


Speed from 1,000 to 2,000 per hour. 





The “LIBERTY,” 


as at present built, with new and improved pat- 
tern, is the result of over twenty-five years’ study NOTICE.—As the LIBERTY MACHINES have been imitated in countries where we are 
and experience in not secured by Patents, and as inferror machines are represented as our make, buyers are 
cautioned to see that our name is on each Machine. 
BUILDING PRINTING MACHINES. For the convenience of our European customers, we have opened a branch of our busi- 
All imaginary and unnecessary complications pegs in London, where we shall always have ready, for immediate shipment, all our differ- 
er gin ong — + ee the * — * nOW | ent sized Machines, also exact fitting parts, which are made interchangeable. 
stands as the simplest of presses, therefore unri- 


valed and unequaled in the estimation of DEGENER «& WEILER, 
THE PRINTER WHO WORKS FOR PROFIT. 23 Chambers Street, N. Y., and 4 Ghee Lane, Holborn Viaduct, E.¢., London. 





American depot for Charles Derriey's celebrated Types, Borders, dc. Illustrated Specimen Books, $100. 


SAMUEL BINGHAM’S SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 


AND 


ROLLER COMPOSITION, 


Wo. 82 Rose STREET, NEW YORK, 





HAVE REDUCED THE PRICE OF THEIR ROLLER COMPOSITION TO 


20 CENTS PER POUND. 


€ 


Orders must be accompanied by the cash, or, if sent C. 0. D., a part of the cash must come with the order, and for amounts less than ten 


dollars, the cost of collection will be added to the bill. 





WE HAVE NO AGENTS OUT OF NEW YORE. 
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A. M. COLLINS, SON & C0., 





MANUFA CTURERS O 


CARDS AND CARD BOARDS, 


FOR PRINTERS, STATIONERS, AND PHOTOGRAPHERS, 





WAREHOUSE: 





NO. 18 SOUTH SIXTH ST. AND NO. 9 DECATUR STREET, 


— PHILADELPHIA. 


GRAY’S PERRY 
Printing Ink Works. 


o- —wer -o 





ROBINSON & PRATT, 


714 SANSOM STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 





PRATT & ROBINSON, 


8 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK. | 
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R. 8S. MEW AMIN, 


SUCCESSOR TO F. BRONSTRUOUP, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


LITHOGRAPHIC AND PRINTING PRESSES 


AND 


BOOK, NEWSPAPER, AND JOB CHASES, 
Wo. £00 LynD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


oo. - 


BLACKSMITHING AND MACHINE WORK, 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS, 


FROM PTI ST BABCVUTTSAaD. 


LITHOGRAPHIC POWER AND HAND PRESSES 


REMOVED, SET UP, AND REPAIRED. 








FRANKLIN MACHINE SHOP, 


S. MENAMIN, Proprietor, 
Rear of 52 and 54 North Sixth Street, Philadelphia. 


PRINTING PRESSHS 


SET UP, REMOVED, OR REPAIRED. 


sco 


ALL Ormerm DESCRIPTIONS OF MacmIngE Wore 
PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


+2=c:o- __— 





(From the Philadelphia Volksblatt, January 8, 1876.] 
FRANELIN MACHINE WORKS. 


We are not aware of any establishment in this city possessing euch facilities for the removal of heavy machinery, especially the cum- 
brous materials indispensable to printers, as those possessed by Mr. R. 8. Menamin, rear of Nos. 52 and 54 North Sixth Street. This gen- 
tleman has borne the burden of our late removal, viz., the taking down, transportation, and re erection of our large double cylinder Hoe 
press and our Baxter steam engine—at once the body and soul of our establishment—with a promptness and thoroughness challenging our 
approval and admiration. In the short perioi—from 12 o’clock on Friday night until the same hour on Monday night—the entire task was 
performed ; all the intricate and delicate connections made; all the pipes, for the couveyance of steam and water, fitted and adjusted. We deem 
it to the interest of our readers to recommend Mr. Menamin as a highly desirable person to remove and set up machinery, promptly, safely, 
and satisfactorily. Not only is his work well done, but his charges are reasonable. 
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Out of Brass Galley, patent-lined, with a portion of the wood removed from side frame, showing manner of attaching side-lining. 














oo (= m2 
GSE 

This Patent Galley is the strongest and most durable brass-lined Galley manufactured. The improvement consists in soldering a 
tongue of non-corrosive metal to the brass lining, letting the metal tongue into the wooden side (which is slotted), and fastening, at one 
and the same time, by means of the screws in the bottom of the Galley, the lining, side and brass bottom, making a Galley which presents, 
inside, a perfectly smooth side-surface; by this means dispensing with the heads of the screws in the side lining, which in the old-style 
Galleys sometimes project and make “pi.” There is also a strip of brass across the head of the Galley, that strengthens it, and prevents 
the head or sides from warping or becoming loose. 





BRASS GALLEYS, PATENT-LINED. 
Single Column, 33x23} inches inside.............. $2 25 | Double Column, 6}x23} inches inside............. $3 0 


BRASS JOB GALLEYS, PATENT-LINED. 


6 x10 inches inside...............02.eeeeeeeee++ $2 25 | 12x18 inches inside..... it shuebhoenehyhs capes ae ae 
83x13 ” sep meio ecrevcccescvesese 3 00} 14x20 " cs ocbpeeehshanecerscesesennen . 52 
10 x16 as Snvccecccccamsececessonsecege a Oe Law mam woe ee =o gnacpedeganbnn 6 00 
BRASS MAIL-LIST GALLEYS, PATENT-LINED. 
10 x 22} inches inside, enclosed om oll sides. ..........0ccccccccccscovccccscccsscccces $4 50 


ALL-BRASS GALLEYS. 


These All-brass Galleys are especially adapted for use in morning newspaper offices, as in many cases it is necessary to soak the type 
in hot lye, before distributing, in order to prevent its sticking together. Galleys made in part of wood would be ruined in a few days 
by such treatment, hence the necessity and economy in using galleys made wholly of brass. These All-brass Galleys are the most per- 
fect and strongest ever offered to the trade. 





All the Regular Sizes of Book, Job and Newspaper Galleys constantly on hand. 


SPECIAL SIZES MADE TO ORDER. 


aserene tert a, 
Manufactured and for saleby | > 
+ ————— | Yee 


¢ | $$ $$$ _____—_ 
JH | 515, SIT & 519 Minor Street, if 


¥) 
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THIRTY CENTS 





DOLLERS 


TRADE MARK, 





BR 


PER POUND. 








REDUCTION OF 25 PER CT. ON FORMER PRICE 





This Compound is the Invention of a PRESSMAN OF TWENTY-TWO YEARS EXPERIENCE. It is composed 
of India Rubber, Gelatine, Chemicals and Saccharines, which make a Perfect Roller in every respect. 





Tt recasts readily and is easily prepared. 
Presses, in all kinds of weather, and to recast. 
the India Rubber Roller Compound once will use no other. 
that it 


IS FAR MORE DURABLE, AND SHRINKS LESS TRAN ANY OTHER, 


Retaining its suction and elasticity always, and can be recast when the Roller becomes old, thus replacing it with a new one as good 


as the original. 





Cleaned like other Rollers. Warranted to work all kinds of ink on all kinds of 
It is the cheapest material for Rollers that can be manufactured. 
The special advantages claimed, and demonstrated by its use, daily, are, 


Rollers cast at the Manufactory at 40 cents per pound, and Rollers of our make recast at 15 per cent. deduction. 
There are numbers of our Rollers now in use in Philadelphia, more than one year old. This result can be attained by any careful 
pressman. The facility with which it is recast, and its extraordinary durability, render this material 


40 TO 45 PER CENT. CHEAPER THAN ANY OTHER. 
Meferenc es: 
PR 


Printers who try 


THE PRINTERS, GENERALLY, WHO HAVE USED IT. 





We are now manufacturing Rollers and furnishing Compound for NEARLY ALL THE PrintING Houses IN PHILapELpata, besides 
supplying a very large demand throughout the continent, and have voluminous testimonials of the great satisfaction our material 


has given since December, 1868, the date of our last improvement. 


June Ist, 1869. 


GODFREY & CO. 


825 Warnut STREET, PHInap’A. 


AGENTS 


ALLIson, Smita & Jonnson, Franklin Type Foundry, Cin. 
Ws. Hatiey, Ontario Type Foundry, Toronto, Canada. 
Cor, WETHERILL & Co., 607 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
C. P. Extent, 95 West Lombard Street, Baltimore, Md. 
C. T. PALSGRAVE, Montreal and Toronto Type Foundries. 
Co.iiis & McLEEsrer, 705 Jayne Street, Philadelphia. 
Hauiey & Newman, Niagara Type Foundry, Buffalo. 


R. S. Menamrin, “ Printers’ Circular,” 517 Minor St., Phila. 

G. 8. Newcoms & Co., 144 Seneca St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

WALKER, Evans & CoGsSWELL, 3 Broad St., Charleston, 8. U. 

Marper, Luse & Co., Chicago Type Foundry, Chicago. 

MacKE.L.ak, SMITHS 'k JoRDAN, 606-614 Sansom St., Phila. 

Pearsou & Geist, ‘‘ Evening Express,” Lancaster, Pa. 

Sr. Louis Type Founpkry, St. Louis, Mo. 7 
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CHAS. EH. JOHNSON & CO’S 


PHILADELPHIA PRINTING INK WO 


MANUFACTORY, 
TENTH AND LOMBARD STREETS, PHILADELPHIA. 
[ESTABLISHED JANUARY 7, 1804.] 


BLACK INKS. 
Per Pound. 


News Ink, for Fast Cylinder Presses. 14c. to 16c. 
for Drum Cyl’r Presses. .15c. to 20c. 





o for Hand Presses 
“ “ “ “ 
Book Ink............ -» 40°., 50c., 7 
Iltustrated Cut Ink, soft, scccccces 40c., 50c., T5c. 
ee heavy... ...75c., $1. 00, 1.50 
Sc ientific RONNIE. 6 cin s6.0< ence tieee's ce 40c. 
American Agriculturist...............s.00: 40c. 


Job Ink, for dry and cal’d) -, «- 4 

paper; will not set off... { * 50, 75, $1. 1.50, $2 
Job Ink, extra quick dryer. . . -- $1.50, 2.00, 3.00 
Cari or Wood Cut Ink. $1.00, 1.50, 2.00, 3.00, 5.00 
Printer’s Varnish, weak, med., str’g..30, 40, 50 





COLORED INKS. 


Red Ink, fine, for cards or paper... .$2, 3, 5, 10 


EE RR I ERS es $180 
Sea Sega es $1, 1.50 
Lake Ink...........csscccccccercccccvees $5, 10 


Ultramarine Ink, fine............... $2.00, 3.00 
PD ED “1.50 covets ocnteacsucanie 2.00 | 
OPP nas cantbacne sebiens $1.50, 2.00 
Dark Blue DG cantnh eooddsedain $1.50, 2.00 


Green os . - $1.06, 1.50, 2.00 
Green « dee > Rotht....cconciaedeien 2.00 
Yellow Ink (Lemon or Orange). . $1.00, 1.50, 2,00 
WENO NEE: «sic cocagn been, 60.6 cecgnseeee 

SUN Ns «kbitndn 0c ccccs $1.00, 1.50, 2.00, 3.00 


LITHOGRAPHIC INKS AND VARNISHES. 


| 
Per Pound. 


K}. 


*ys0K MON “}S PION Ge puw SurqdjopelygA “8}G prvquIOT puv qUey, *10g 
*‘saorIaato IwdaIOnrea 


ANILINE INKS. 


Per Pound. 
ey $5.00, 10.00, 16.00, 24.00 
Purpk Ink, Blueish.......... .... $16.00, 24,00 
Magenta Ink........... $5.00, 10,00, 16,00, 24.00 


| Mauve, Reddish. .......$5.00, 10.00, 16.00, 24,00 
POSTER INKS. 


er 4 Pound. 

Ultramarine Ink.......... me , $1.00, 1.50 

Blue Ink, Light or Dark. » ~ $1.00, 1.50 

BOE DAE, oasis c sbbbh 40.68 560666 75c., $1.00, 1.50 

GOR Dic ccddecs sedbicccteces 50c., 75c., $1.00 

OU Bc cn dddbvocsbine 008 50c., T5c., $1.00 

go OS NP ee 50c., T5c., $1.00 
BORED Bods 000 b0b cvccce cece 50c., T5c., $1.00 
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GEORGE MATHER’S SONS’ 


Black and Colored Printing Inks, 


VARNISGHES, &o, 


OFFICE, 60 Onn — NEW YORK~—Established tt 1816. 


CY is 











BLACK INKS. COLORED INKS. COLORED INKS. 
Card or Wood Cut Ink, ® th. $1, 2.00, 3.00, 5.00 | Carmine Ink, ® oz............. -$1, 2.00 | Ultramarine Blue. 0590000 sage c eng OR 
Job Ink.... -50c., 75c., $1 | Purple Ink, @ oz............ 50e., , $1. 50, 2.00 | Green, poster. . -...50c., T5e., $1 
Adams or Power Pres 68 ry ut Ink... .15c., $1, 2. ft ee $5, 10.00 | Green, Fine Light and Dark. ae anibiene $1.50, 2.00 
Book and Fine Book Ink. -40c., 50c. T5c. | Fine Red, ® th......... 5.00, 10.00 | Yellow, Lemon, Deep, or Orange. - $1.50, 2.00 
Extra News Ink. wecesecescesones -30c. | Red, for paper.... - $2, 2.50 o for posters. 75c., $1 
News and Poster ‘Ink. ae ERP ‘20c., 25c. | Red, for posters. ... 50c., .» $1, $1.50 | Gold Size, White or Gold Color .00 
Printers’ Varnish... .-..-50¢, to $1. 00 | Blue, HF posters. .......ccecceces 50c., T5c., $ Tints of all Shades............ : 
Printers’ Poster Varnish, re) gal. . - $2.50 to 3.50 | Fine Light and Bronze Blue........ $1.50, 2. Brown and Sienna Inks.......... : 

LITHOGRAPHIC INKS AND VARNISHES. 

Lithographic Inks, ® tb....$2, 2.50, 3.50, 4.50 | Lithographic Varnish.............. 60c. to 80c. | Lithographic Colored Inks at fair prices. 





Add 20 per cent. to the LABEL Price of all Inks. The following scale will show the Label Prices 
and the Selling Prices: 


LaBeu Price 2 30 40 50 75 1.00 1.25 1.50 2.00 2.50 3.00 5.00 10.00 


SELLING Pricz.. 30 36 48 60 90 1.20 1.50 1.80 2.40 3.00 3.60 6.00 12.00 
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PRINTERS’ CUTTER 
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SPEEDY, STRONG AND CHEAP, 
CRD 
OVER ONE HUNDRED IN USE, 
‘dVaHO CNV DNOUIS ‘AdaadS 


























THE ABOVE CUT REPRESENTS OUR 


NEW AND IMPROVED LEVER CUTTER, FOR PRINTERS AND BINDERS. 


ovuUTs so Incocoaxz zs. 


The Rules are on both back and front of the Table, which is marked off with two sets of parallel lines, running at right angles to each other. 
These rules, lines, and the back and side gauges make not only a simple, but an absolutely perfect arrangement for guiding and squaring the 
paper. . : . ' F 

STRONG, StpLe and RELIABLE in every way. It works with ease and rapidity, the knife running down with a sliding motion, making a true 
and smooth cut. 

There is also an Adjustable Bumper, which allows the knife to raise either two or four inches, as may be deemed desirable. This will be 
found of great advantage, as it enables the operator to cut small lots with a much less expenditure of time and strength than is required by any 
other machine. 

As the machine is above represented, the knife only raises two inches, but by removing the pin A to the hole above, and changing the lever 
in the hole marked B, the knife raises to the full height. The knife is adjustable by slots in, and set screws on top of the knife bar, 


Price, $175.00. Boxing, $3.50, (Weight of Cutter boxed, 900 tbs.) 
STANDARD MACHINERY ca. 
(LATE SANBORN MACHINE C0.,) MYSTIC RIVER, CONN. 
ge The Standard Machinery Co. also makes nearly One Hundred different Machines and sizes, for Printers and Bookbinders, ~@ex. 
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This machine is so constructed that every motion is positive; and, 
there being no adjustments, it is simply impossible for even the most 
inexperienced person to get it out of order. 

The strain-bearing parts are all either of wrought iron or steel, and 
are made heavier than in corresponding sizes of other machines. 
This fact insures greater strength. 

The bed is stationary, and is strengthened by heavy lateral and 
transverse braces, which preclude any possibility of springing. 

The chase is instantly and securely fastened to the bed by an auto- 
matic chase-hook. 

The impression is given by a toggle, applied behind the platen-yoke. 
This motion is very simple and powerful, and admits of a ‘‘ dead dwell” 
on the impression, and a long rest of platen to receive the sheet. 


Manufactory, Palmyra, N. Y. 
Branch Office: 175 Monroe 8t., Ohicago. 
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The ink-disc makes five-seventeenths of a complete revolution, thus 
exposing a fresh surfgce to the form at every impression. This obvi- 
ates a fault common in other presses with a disc—that of having the 
form, if a large one, show more ink on the end towards which the 
disc turns. 

The rollers are three in number, and covera full form. The roller- 
carriage is an original device, by means of which the rollersare securely 
fastened, and all liability to accident, from the rollers dropping out, 
avoided. 

The throw-off is an eccentric, operated by a lever, which locks itself 
in either position. It can be used at any period of the impression. 

The grippers are of spring steel, and can be instantly lowered or 
raised for the purpose of setting. 


CLOBE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Salesrooms : 44 BEEKMAN ST., N. Y. 
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C. POTTER, dr., & Co. 


DRUM CYLINDER PRINTING PRESSES 





—<$ 2 Over 1 000 in use. © --- 





SIZES AND PRICES: 


20x25 i inc hes inside bearers $1.400 | No. 3, 32x46 inches inside bearers. 


00, Ai Ca aad $2,700 
No. 0, 21x27 . 1.600 | No. 4, 32x50 ata. aS ae oe ee 2,900 
Roa 1, x00 * ‘ . . 1,800 | No. 5, 34x52 ‘ ‘ ee Bye 3.100 
No. 2, 25x35 ‘ . 2,100 | No. 6, 40x54 tes bee a ss Gal ee .. 3,450 
No. 2}, 29x42 « ; . 2,400 | No. 7, 42x60 See 

EXTRA HEAVY PRESSES, FOUR ROLLERS COVERING A FULL FORM: 
No. 1, 24x30 inches inside bearers . $2,300 | No. 3, 32x46 inches inside bearers ae fl 
No. 2, 25x35 ‘“ eats - . 2,600 | No. 4, 32x50 ‘“ errs tree 3,500 


The above Prices include Counter Shafts, Hangers, Cone Pulleys, Blanket, Wrenches, two Roller Moulds, two sets of 
Roller Stocks, and Boxing and Shipping. 


Send for our Illustrated Circular and Price List, 


ALL MACHINERY SHIPPED FROM OUR SHOPS, AT NORWICH, CONN. 











Office, 12 & 14 Spruce St, New York. 
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